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-— Let's stick to the basic principle ... 


J 





that this country must and can and will get rid of its slums; that this 
country must and can and will provide decent housing for its entire people. 


NAHO makes that plea at this particular time because NAHO sees 
danger signs on every hand that the housing fraternity is beginning to 
suffer from the disease that so often proves fatal to “movements,” to 
“causes,” to organizations, to religious faiths, to political parties . . . to any 
group that was originally brought together to accomplish a single objec- 
tive and then gets caught in the thousand complexities that our complex 
civilization imposes on the realization of any goal. 


The “disease” that housing is in danger of contracting is the disease of 
factionalism—of myriad “schools of thought” as to how objectives should 
be gained- the “disease” of taking sides. Just how can this illness be char- 
acterized, this illness that may overtake and destroy the housing program 
in this most crucial year of its growth? 


It is an illness that is manifested by signs such as this: faction “a” be- 
lieves that the best way to, let us say, get local subsidy is to accept annual 
grants from the city comptroller; faction “b” believes that the best way is 
through tax exemption. The argument becomes bitter; reasons in support 
of both points of view are carried back to the national Constitution or to 
the Book of Job or to some other supposedly irrefutable source and neither 
side can be made to see an inch beyond its nose. Then another issue arises; 
another argument ensues; another barrier arises. And so on. Until the day 
comes when the underlying principles that originally brought the group 
into being are so obscured in the dust of battle that the high goals that 
were set for that group begin to recede into the background and eventually 
are lost. 


The frailties of human nature being what they are, it takes strong leader- 
ship, rigorous self-discipline, and high devotion to a cause to avoid the 
pitfalls of controversy. If we in housing can rise to these required heights 
of discipline and devotion, 


the slums will be cleared— 
there will be adequate housing for the entire people. 
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BALLOT FOR 1947 
NAHO OFFICERS, 
BOARD GOES TO 
ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Some 2100 active and agency mem- 
bers of NAHO on August 30 were 
mailed a ballot for the Association’s 
1946-47 officers and for those eight 
new members of the Board who are 
to take office on December 1, 1946. 
Under the constitution, the ballots 
must be returned to the NAHO office 
by October 1; then in the ten days 
intervening between the first of 
that month and the opening of the 
Association’s annual meeting on Octo- 
ber 10, the Nominating Committee, 
which drew up the ballot, is to meet 
again as the Elections Committee for 
the purpose of opening and counting 
the sealed ballots, with the results to be 
announced on October 11. Following 
are the Nominating Committee’s rec- 
ommendations. 

PRESIDENT: E. W. Blum, Execu- 
uve Director, Housing Authority of 
the City of Houston. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS: Harald Ber- 
gerson, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Tacoma; E. ]. 
Bohn, Director, Cleveland Metropoli- 
tan Housing Authority. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Term 
expiring 1947—Hugh R. Pomeroy, Di- 
rector of Planning, Westchester County 
Planning Commission; Consultant, 
FPHA. Term expiring 1948—John I. 
Robinson, Chairman, Springfield Hous- 
ing Authority, Massachusetts. Term 
expiring 1949—William Donovan, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, The Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Newport; N. H. 
Dosker, Administrator, City of Louis- 
ville Municipal Housing Commission; 
Howard L. Holztendorff, Executive Di- 
rector, Housing Authority of the City 
ot Los Angeles; Robert Lealand Hun- 
ter, Secretary, Housing Authority of 
the City of Fort Worth; Philip M. 
Klutznick, Consultant, Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, NHA; Maxwell H. Tret- 
ter, Executive Director, New York 
City Housing Authority. 

Holdover members of the Board 
whose terms of office do not expire 
until 1947 are: D. Elwood Caples, 
Chairman, Housing Authority of the 
City of Vancouver; Ray O. Edwards, 
Executive Director, The Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Jacksonville; 
John A. Fahey, Commissioner, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration; 
John A. Kervick, Director, FPHA Re- 
gion Il; Robert R. Taylor, Chairman, 
Chicago Housing Authority. 

Board members whose terms expire 
in 1948 are: John W. Beard, Executive 
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A Message from FPHA 
Commissioner Dillon S$. Myer 


I am grateful to the JourNAL oF 
Hovusine for this first opportunity to 
make contact with the members of 
NAHO. During the coming months | 
hope to meet many of you, to know 
you better as individuals, and to dip 
into your rich store of housing knowl 
edge. 

As a comparative newcomer to hous 
ing, | begin with only a few precon 
ceived notions. My first practical 
knowledge of public housing came dur 
ing my administration of the War 
Relocation Authority. To accomplish the 
war job of that agency, we had to rely 
on the intelligent good will and co 
operation of a good many public and 
private agencies. Relocation required 
housing on a large scale. I know of no 
agency that responded to our call for 
help more promptly and _ vigorously 
than the Federal Public Housing Au 
thority. Its spirit during those trying 
times, its effectiveness in getting difh 
cult tasks done, won my wholehearted 
respect and admiration. 

So I do start my tour of duty with 
the FPHA with this conviction: in my 
judgment it is one of the most out 
standing agencies in government. I 
believe in its progressive and _ social 
minded philosophy. I value and know 
that I can rely upon its splendid per 
sonnel, who as individuals and as a 
group have developed a high degree of 
efficiency, competence, and devotion to 
the principles of public housing. 

I know, also, that the public housing 
program is strong in proportion as it 


Director-Secretary, Housing Authority 
of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco; E. W. Blum (if Mr. Blum is 
elected President, a Board membership 
will be open); Lawrence M. Cox, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Norfolk Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority; Joseph 
A. Fowler, Executive Director and Sec- 
retary, Memphis Housing Authority; 
Kelsey Volner, Manager, New York 
City Housing Authority. 

Two amendments to the NAHO 
constitution will be voted on at the 
annual business meeting: (1) a pro- 
posal to have the Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency and_ the 
Commissioners of the three constituent 
agencies—FPHA, FHA, and FHLBA 
—serve as ex-officiis members of the 
Board for the duration of their in- 
cumbencies; (2) a proposal to have 
the Presidents of the NAHO Re- 
gional Councils serve as a nominating 
committee for Association officers. 


relies orr local initiauve and community 
responsibility in its undertakings. The 
wholly constructive relationship that 
exists between the local housing au 
thorities and the FPHA is one of the 
finest examples of effective democracy 
that our nation affords. It must be 
preserved and even strengthened, 
Our Objectives 

Many of the other things | should 
like to have said have already been 
eloquently stated by Phil Klutznick on 
the occasion ot his returement trom 
office. For example: 

“| We must dedicate our efforts to 
the creation of better housing for all 
of our people. The people of FPHA 
have a heritage of consecration to meet 
ing, with good and decent housing, the 
needs of those of our nation who re 
quire assistance to achieve that salu 
tary aim. . . . The concept of a decent 
home for every American family must 
be realized. This is our war on the 
home front.” 

Again: 

= We can not pay lip-service to 
the desperate straits of minority groups. 
You can not consign huge masses of 
people to limited and tightly-bound 
areas without deplorably affecting our 
nation’s well-being, . . . True, we have 
started on the right road—let us not 
lose our way.” 

And, finally: 

“The aim of a decent home for every 
American family can and must be sup 
ported on the sturdy basis of facts and 
reality. . . . Home builders, mortgage 
bankers, realtors, material producers, 
and the rest of us will some day find 
common ground. We can hasten the 
day by respecting and helping these 
groups when they are right and fight 
ing them with facts and figures in 
dignity and good taste when they err. 
We should invite them to do likewise. 
To criticize us constructively and 
factually when we err and to support 
us when we are right.” 

To these sentiments I can add only 
a respectful but fervent, “Me too.” 

During my WRA days I spent con 
siderable time in the field, visiting hun 
dreds of families in their homes. This 
first-hand evidence of the acute need 
for the FPHA public housing program 
left me with the firm conviction that 
a broad attack on the evils of slums 
and substandard housing must be car 
ried through to success. I know that 
this practical ideal also actuates the 
members of NAHO and I shall seek 
your counsel and work with you in 
achieving that goal. 
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Insurance Companies, Banks Invest $200 Million in Rental Housing 


The sizeable investment funds of in- 
surance companies and savings banks 
are beginning to find their way into the 
direct provision of large-scale, medium 
rental housing—a long-sought trend 
that apparently is being speeded up 
under the stimulus of the current de- 
mand for rental housing and as a re- 
sult of the successful prewar records ot 
the Metropolitan Life and Prudential 
Insurance Companies in this field. 

The report is that some $150 million 
of insurance company money is cur 
rently being invested in such develop 
ments ($125 million is the total of past 
investments) and that another $50 mil- 
lion is going into the construction of 
such housing via the investments cf 
savings banks. This latter type of in- 
vestment is largely confined to New 
York State, where enabling legislation 
adopted last year authorizes such use of 
savings banks’ resources. Insurance 
company investments, on the other 
hand, according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, are either already made or 
under way in ten states, involving more 
than twenty rental projects. 

State Laws 

State legislation enacted in 1945 
paved the way for a good many of 
these insurance company investments. 
The legislatures of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania 
adopted laws enabling insurance com- 
panies to build and operate such de- 
velopments, and in California, where 
a similar law had expired earlier, leg- 
islation was enacted permitting life in- 
surance companies to invest up to 5 
per cent of their funds generally “for 
residential or business purposes.” 1945 
legislation in Connecticut and Wiscon- 
sin appeared to have had the same 
effect, although at the time of enact- 
ment some legal interpretation seemed 
in order before actual projects could 
get under way. Assuming favorable 
decisions, the number of states legis- 
latively prepared to welcome insurance 
company housing comes to 12, the five 
states in addition to those mentioned 
above being Louisiana, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, and Virginia. Spe- 
cial legislation may not be required in 
other states, however, in the event the 
terms of their insurance codes are broad 
enough to permit direct housing in- 
vestment of insurance company funds. 
To date the Association has not been 
able to find that any state-by-state ana- 
lysis of such codes has been made. 

In any case, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports that direct rental hous- 
ing investment by insurance companies 
“is even more extensive than was first 
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anticipated a year ago for the first 
postwar year.” Although not all of the 
twenty projects that the Institute claims 
to be under way have been publicly an- 
nounced, a number of them are now 
in active stages of construction. In gen- 
eral, it can be said that a good many 
of them are self-contained communities, 
some of them having as much as 75 per 
cent of the site devoted to park and 
recreation areas. 
Pioneer Efforts in 1924 

Pioneer in this type of investment 
is the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which opened its first de- 
velopment—2125 apartments in Long 
Island City, New York—in 1924. From 
1941 to 1945, Metropolitan built four 
additional projects, aggregating nearly 
17,000 units, as follows: Parkchester 
in New York; Parkfairfax in Alexan 
dria, Virginia; Parklabrea in Los 
Angeles; and Parkmerced in San Fran- 
cisco, Rentals for a one-bedroom apart- 
ment range from $18 per month in the 
Long Island City development to $57 
per month (including utilities) at Park- 
fairfax. The war held up completion 
of the two west coast projects, and the 
Company is now finishing them and 
is also beginning work on over 10,000 
additional units in the three new proj- 
ects in New York City: Stuyvesant 
Town, Peter Cooper Village, and Riv- 
erton. Both Stuyvesant Town and Riv 
erton will be partially tax exempt un 
der the Redevelopment Companies 
Law, and rentals are expected to be 
limited to $14 and $12.50 per room 
per month, respectively. Rentals will be 
somewhat higher at Peter Cooper, 
which will have no tax concession. 

The Prudential Insurance Company, 
another early entrant in the field, built 
over 1100 units in «wo developments in 
Newark, New Jersey during the early 
1930's: Chellis Austin and Douglass- 
Harrison Apartments. Definite plans 
for expansion include a garden-type de- 
velopment in Chicago that will house 
about a thousand families; several ad- 
ditional projects in other cities are in 
the mill (St. Louis and Des Moines 
have been mentioned as likely possibili- 
ties), but the Company is not yet ready 
to announce them publicly. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
completed the first part of its 1168- 
family Clinton Hill development in 
Brooklyn in 1943, and has the remain- 
ing units under construction. Average 
rentals for the occupied units are $18 
per room per month. The Company 
soon expects to begin construction of 
another project in the Bronx. 

In addition to the Princeton Univer- 


sity project that the New York Life 
Insurance Company began last spring 
(see August JourNAL, page 166), the 
Company has acquired a 14]-acre site 
tor a garden development in Flushing, 
Long Island. The Company has also 
been studying the possibility of build 
ing in Detroit, where the Housing 
Commission is undertaking a sizeable 
redevelopment program calling for pub 
lic-private cooperation (see July Jour- 
NAL, page 145). However, any insur 
ance company activity in Michigan will 
have to be held up until a constitu 
tional restriction on real estate holdings 
of corporations can be amended. 

The newest company in the field 1s 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company of Boston, which has 
bought a site in Brookline, Massachu 
setts, for a garden-type development for 
more than a thousand families. 

Savings Banks Build in New York 

Under the New York law permitting 
savings banks to construct and operate 
rental housing, maximum rentals are 
limited to $25 per room per month. 
A recent development in the state has 
been the formation of syndicates, rep- 
resenting the pooled resources of 
groups of savings banks, for the pur 
pose of building new developments. 
One such syndicate is putting up 1000- 
family Concord Village in downtown 
Brooklyn as part of former Comptrol 
ler McGoldrick’s plan for the redevel 
opment of that area, Another is build 
ing Colonial Village in Harlem; rents 
in this 1500-family project will be 
limited to $12.50 per room per month 
since the project will receive partial 
tax exemption under the Redevelop- 
ment Companies Law. (For additional 
details on both projects, see August 
1945 JournaL, page 138.) Seven hun 
dred families will be housed at Sedy 
wick Village in the Bronx, still another 
project of this type. Rents here are ex 
pected to average $18 per room. 

A fourth such development, now 
under construction to house United 
Nations personnel near the temporary 
UN headquarters on Long Island, is 
expected to be completed sometime 
around the first of the year, Rentals at 
the rate of $25 per room have been 
guaranteed by the UN for three years. 

In up-state New York, eight Roches 
ter banks have combined to build a 
nonprofit housing project of 152 units. 
Four-room apartments are expected to 
rent for $40 per month, excluding utili- 
ties charges. Other savings banks proj- 
ects in the state include a 750-family 
development in Westchester County 
and a 50-unit garden project in Beacon. 
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Progress Report on the World Housing Problem 


JACOB CRANE 


Special Assistant to the Administrator, National Housing Agency 


It is apparent that we face a world- 
wide housing crisis, aggravated and ac- 
centuated by the war, but having its 
roots in the prewar period. The hous- 
ing emergency is being felt throughout 
the world in somewhat the same de- 
gree as the emergency in food supplies, 
but it is more widespread. Even before 
the war a large proportion of the 
world’s population, judged by local 
standards and local conditions, lacked 
decent habitation. It is not hard to 
figure how, in six years of war, with 
the attendant destruction, cessation of 
normal building, and deterioration of 
existing dwellings, the situation has 
grown steadily worse. Today the need, 
all told, runs up to 150 million homes. 

Pressure for action does not come 
from planners, reformers, or politicians, 
but directly from public demand. The 
clamor arises not only from the re- 
turned veteran or the victim of war 
destruction, but from the millions for 
whom decent housing is a symbol of 
the improved living conditions so 
earnestly anticipated after the war. 

The time is ripe for progressive ac- 
tion but the difficulties in the path of 
fulfillment seem almost insurmount- 
able. Satisfactory housing in accordance 
with recognized standards and _ public 
desires is beyond the capacity of most 
countries to produce at this time. This 
inability is not true in the United States 
and there are other exceptions; but in 
general it is the case. 

Need—Emergency and Long-Range 

Almost every country is faced with a 
twofold problem: (1) the long-range 
task of housing and rehousing its peo- 
ple on a sound physical, economic, and 
social basis and (2) the urgent, immeé 
diate task of meeting the postwar emer- 
gency. The emergency and the long- 
range programs inevitably dovetail, 
both in time-sequence and in the or- 
ganization of the work. 

After World War I, conditions com 
pelled government intervention in hous- 
ing, intervention of a sort and extent 
unknown before. In many countries, 
inflation made it imperative to clamp 
controls on rents. In the European 
countries, building costs soared, capital 
was scarce, interest rates high—making 
private production of homes virtually 
impossible. Faced with severe housing 
shortages and population increases, the 
needs had to be met by government 
aid, which varied from the easing of 
credit to outright subsidy. 

There was relatively little actual 
building by central governments, except 
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for government employees, but in some 
countries, notably Britain, housebuild 
ing by local governments was an ex 
tremely important operation. While 
government measures taken as a re 
sult of the earlier emergency were con 
sidered temporary, the results have been 
far-reaching. Sinte then, government 
action has had a tremendous effect on 
the entire field of housing. 

Today, throughout the world, the 
responsibility for dealing with the crit 
ical problems of housing and urban 
reconstruction is inevitably assumed in 
the main by national governments. The 
degree, of course, varies; in many coun 
tries private enterprise is in no position 
now to assume even part of the burden 
and in socialized countries, housing is 
largely financed by the government. 

International Action Needed 

Increasingly, it becomes clear that the 
national programs of housing relate to 
each other at many points and, in fact, 
become inter-governmental and _ inter 
national. The habit of 
which in wartime demonstrated its 
tremendous power for effective action, 


cooperation, 


has carried over into peacetime. The 
evidence piles up to indicate that inter 
national cooperation is not the dream 
of the idealist but a matter of preseni 
day necessity. 

The methods of making and carry 
ing out housing programs are in transi 
tion. Nations have much to learn from 
one another. Knowledge and experi 
ence can be pooled with reference to 


organization and administration as well 
as with reference to the relationships 
between central and local governments 
and between government and _ private 
enterprise. Too, much can be gained 
trom an exchange of knowledge and 
experience in such matters as housing 
legislation, finance, construction, de 
sign, management, land planning, stat 
istical methods, and the production of 
materials. Likewise, in the field of 
housing research, time and effort will 
be saved if programs are systematically 
organized and findings made available 
on an international basis. An instance 
is the proposed Institute for Tropical 
Housing, now under discussion in a 
number of countries concerned. 

Some progress was made in these 
directions before the war; the idea is 
certainly not new but manifestations 
of its application today are greater and 
more widespread than heretofore. 

In the present emergency each coun 
try must devise a formula to do the 
best possible within its capacity, with 
such international cooperation as is 
With housing materials short, 
exports are controlled; competition for 


feasible 


Lumber, for 
example, is in the same category as 


imports Is very strong. 


coal and grain, requiring international 
cooperauion if the existing supply is to 
be made available on an equitable and 
efficient basis. 

There is a worldwide need for build 
ing machinery and for development of 
industrial production of materials. New 





CHILE 
Primitive brick-making plant for public housing projects in Santiago. Despite such 
handicaps, workers’ housing programs are relatively as far advanced in Latin 
America as in the United States. 
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sources of supply must be developed. 
These needs involve the international 
exchange of machinery and machine 
methods and credit. As_ production 
builds up, international trade in hous 
ing materials will increase enormously. 
It may very well eventuate that houses 
will be built of components produced 
in several different countries. 
Labor Shortages 

Most countries suffer from a shortage 
of construction workers, particularly 
skilled workers. Strenuous efforts are 
being made in several of the European 
countries to train workers; some are 
trying to obviate this difficulty by pro 
viding factory-made parts, relatively 
easy to assemble on the site. France has 
considered trying to import building 
workers, while England has con 
templated drafting construction work 
ers at home—a drastic step for that 
country. 

Spurred by the need, many countries 
other than the United States are ex 
perimenting with prefabrication, which 
has made big advances since the period 
after World War I—although not as 
big as current publicity would indicate. 
New designs for houses, neighbor- 
hoods, and cities are emerging, varying 
according to individual needs and con- 
ditions, but based on problems that are 
universal. Development of entirely new 
communities in some parts of South 
America, replacement of cities almost 
totally destroyed in Europe and in Asia, 
present unparalleled opportunities for 
overall planning. 

Establishment of international credit 
and the adjustment and stabilization of 
exchange rates are essential to world 
progress in housing. These and many 
other factors emphasize the interde 
pendence of social and economic sys 
tems, of which housing is a vital part. 
This most important point is beginning 
to be generally recognized and the 
majority of nations indicate a desire to 
participate in international cooperation. 

Needed—Conferences, Consultation 

Already there is considerable activity 
in these arrangements but they need 
clarifying, systematizing, and much 
further development. Today countless 
informal meetings on housing and ur- 
banism are being held throughout the 
world. In the realm of privately spon- 
sored organizations, the International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning is holding its first postwar 
Congress in England in October (see 
July JournaL, page 139). In the inter- 
governmental sphere, the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe held 
its first meeting on housing in July in 
Brussels. This meeting has strength 
ened mutual understanding and has 
helped to pave the way for resolution 
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of intergovernmental problems relating 
to materials, credit, transportation, and 
methods of organization as they bear 
on housing and reconstruction. 

The Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations deals with hous 
ing and urban reconstruction in several 
subsidiary and afhliated agencies. Hous 
ing is on the agenda of the Social Com 
mission; also involved in housing prob 
lems is UN’s Reconstruction Sub-Com 
mission. In addition, the World Health 
Organization will be concerned with 
the health phases of housing. The 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization is setting up a division on 
community and home planning. The 
International Bank, the proposed Inter 
national Trade Organization, and the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
have to do with certain phases of inter 
national activity affecting housing. 


Housing, particularly low-cost hous 
ing, has been on the agenda of prac 
tically all international conferences held 
in the Americas at which social prob 
lems have been discussed. The First 
International Congress of Social Econ 
omy, held in Buenos Aires in 1924, 
passed resolutions recommending com 
prehensive housing legislation. Inter 
change on housing and urbanism 
among the American Republics has de 
veloped considerably in the past few 
years and an Inter-American office on 
housing has been established in the 
Pan American Union. 

All of the countries of the world are 
intensely interested in United States 
housing developments and techniques. 
During the past two years, at least a 
hundred come from 
thirty or forty countries to study hous 


missions have 





ing in this country. Some missions 
have established special personnel here 
for the purpose of studying methods 
and procurement of 


Russians have made 


materials. The 
a comprehensive 
study of our housing, which study has 
been published in their country. The 
French organized an exhibition stress 
ing U. S. housing materials and their 
uses. It was shown in Paris in the 
spring and is now to be exhibited in 
Belgium, 

Housing missions trom this country, 
most of them not under the auspices 
of the U. S. government, however, have 
gone to Britain, France, the Philippines, 
Australia, and several of the South 
American countries, as well as to Ger- 
many and Italy. These missions went 
at the request ol the countries visited 
and in a number of cases their trips 
were financed by those countries. 


Low-Rent Housing 

With government financing, largely 
through local authorities, Britain, New 
Zealand, and Australia are furtherest 
advanced in providing low rental post- 
war housing, for veterans and non 
veterans. The stress on this type of 
housing is much greater than before 
the war and these countries are really 
making headway with their programs. 
This is particularly noteworthy in Brit 
ain, where war ‘damage and recovery 
problems are so great. 

In most of the combatant countries, 
while there are few programs devoted 
to veterans housing exclusively, special 
provisions are being made to house the 
returning veteran and his family, par 
ticularly in the U.S. S. R. 

The Scandinavian countries and the 


Low Countries are well along in re 





CHILE 
Slums in Valparaiso, overlooking the harbor. The National Housing Agency of 
Chile has built several low-rent developments in this area—said to be one of the 
worst slum districts in the world. 
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ASIA’S HOUSING POSES GREATEST PROBLEMS 


The above picture of native dwellings in Seoul, Korea, was 
sketched by Sergeant Kidd for the United States Army. 


establishing their prewar programs. In 
some cases cooperatives (particularly in 
Sweden) have an important role. In 
essence, these countries are picking up 
where they left off when war inter 
rupted. Other that are 1 
ported to be making steady progress in 
housing are Switzerland and Czecho 
slovakia, 
Progress Slow in France 

In France, although reconstruction 
programs are organized, the difficulties 
of executing them are very great. The 
country’s political reorientation and re 
organization have tended to retard 
progress in this field. Conditions under 
which a large proportion of the popula 
tion is now living affect other aspects 
of the recovery program: With 1,200, 
000 buildings partially or totally de- 
stroyed, it is estimated that one French- 
man out of eleven is homeless ‘today. 
Some progress has been made in the 
construction of temporary housing and 
the enormous task of clearing away 
wreckage and repairing damaged build- 
ings is going ahead. But the permanent 
program has hardly begun. In hous- 
ing, as in other matters, France seems 
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be the 

country, 
Canada, like the | 

duced 


to 


most international-minded 


.S. A. has intro 
measures to deal 
with the housing problem. But the 
conflict between public and private en 


new national 


terprise has not been wholly resolved, 


with the result that provision of badly 
needed /ow-rental housing has been 
delayed. 

Despite the difhculties, however, all 
these countries are doing relatively wel! 
Recovery is slower in the U.S. S. R., 
Poland, some of the Balkan countries, 
and of course, Germany and Italy, all 
ot which suffered terrific war destruc 
tion. Efforts to clean up and make r 
pairs have absorbed most of their re 
sources since V-] day. Salvage of build 
ing materials from the rubble is being 
undertaken systematically in many 
places, with such materials being either 
immediately used or put aside for re 
building. 

In the Soviet Union, the established 
program for housing and reconstruc 
tion is part of the five-year plan. It is 
a big program and highly organized. 

The Asiatic countries face the biggest 


Throughout Asia, some hundred million families live under 
grossly substandard conditions—in what are actually hovels. 


and most difficult task of all. In this 
area, at least 100 million families are 
living in what we would call hovels. 
The governmental, financial, and in 


dustrial resources of these countries are 
totally inadequate for the provision of 
housing up to modern standards. [t 
will take 
to provide decent shelter for even a 
fair proportion of the great bulk of the 
population. 


at least a generation of effort 


In the case of India, tor example, the 
official report of the Bombay Housing 
Commission indicates that the 
residential 
that 


ave rage 


floor space per person in 


and a half 
square feet—hgure sixteen people liv 


city is about twelve 
ing and sleeping in one room twelve 


by sixteen feet on the average. In these 


countries present programs can only 
propose the minimum essentials of 
space and sanitation. 

The Latin American countries did 


not suffer war destruction but, as else 
where, critical shortages and bad hous 
ing conditions have grown worse in the 
past six years. Housing has become a 
major public issue—a cause for concern 
(Continued on page 192, coiumn 1) 
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Cities Take Inventory of Their Housing Supply 


PITTSBURGH 
Housing—E 





g Develop t Factor 

“In order to present the needed evi- 
dence of the extent to which Pitts- 
burgh’s competitive strength is ham- 
pered by existing housing conditions,” 
the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development in July 1945 un- 
dertook a housing survey of the Pitts- 
burgh-Allegheny County area. The 
first part of the survey—a housing in- 
ventory written by the Conference's 


WORLD HOUSING 
(Continued from page 191) 


almost as great as inflation and the 
rising cost of living. Many ot the cities 
face a big slum problem and a high 
proportion of the people live in the 
most primitive kind of dwellings, with 
out running water or sanitary facilities. 
There has been a public awakening, 
however, to the possibilities of im 
proved living conditions and there is 
strong pressure for modernized hous 
ing. Lack of up-to-date equipment and 
antiquated construction methods im 
pede progress here, as_ elsewhere. 
Despite the handicaps, in several of the 
countries, workers’ housing programs 
are relatively as far advanced as in the 
United States. Some have had longer 
experience in the field than we have, 
notably Chile. 

U. S. Lags in Materials—Methods 

All over the world construction mate 
rials are being channeled by the govern 
ments into housing programs. Like 
wise all over the world, new materials 
and new methods are evolving rapidly. 
Most other countries are ahead of the 
United States in this respect, although 
they lack the industrial equipment and 
organization for development. Other 
countries are making greater progress 
in the organization of research. And, 
again, it is an outstanding fact that 
everywhere it is the national govern 
ments that have to assume the primary 
responsibility in dealing with all phases 
of the housing crisis. 

To play the role expected of the 
United States in the international scene, 
this country will have to move more 
progressively on its domestic program. 
Success in this program will not only 
serve as an example to the rest of the 
world but will contribute toward gen 
eral stability. 

It is evident that the United States 
will also have to lend effective interna 
tional cooperation in housing, as in 
other fields. Decent housing is a 
fundamental requisite in postwar world 
recovery. 
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Housing Consultant, Max Nurnberg— 
was published in July 1946. Ultimately, 
the complete survey will (1) include a 
housing market analysis, showing the 
size and nature of housing needs and 
demand in the area, and (2) develop 
an integrated housing program based 
on these findings. 

“Unfavorable living conditions,” Mr. 
Nurnberg writes, “can be a deterrent to 
industry and a positive disadvantage in 
the struggle for a broader economic 
basis; equally, improved living condi- 
tions may become an asset which 
ameliorates the entire competitive out 
look. Basic production elements will 
certainly never lose their decisive posi- 
tion, but since housing has been recog- 
nized as an important component of 
‘living conditions, it is a_ potential 
weapon which should not be neglected 
by communities fighting to preserve 
or to expand their economic basis.” 

Based largely on 1940 census figures, 
the housing inventory is presented as 
an intercity comparison — a technique 
that, despite its limitations, serves te 
provide a yardstick for measuring Pitts. 
burgh’s housing conditions against a 
broader background. The other areas 
used for comparison are: Philadelphia 
Philadelphia County; Chicago - Cook 
County; Cleveland-Cuyahoga County; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton County; Detroit 
Wayne County; Baltimore-Baltimore 
County; Buffalo-Erie County; Roches 
ter-Monroe County. 

Some of the findings presented in the 
two-volume survey are as follows: (1) 
In 1940, Pittsburgh had the lowest 
vacancy ratio (2.4 per cent) of all the 
compared cities. (2) About 40 per cent 
of the dwelling units in Pittsburgh in 
1940 had been built before 1900 (only 
two other cities—Cincinnati and Balti 
more—had a higher proportion of units 
built before 1900). (3) Only 19 per 
cent of the city’s dwellings in 1940 had 
been built since 1920 (the city stood 
at the bottom of the list in this regard; 
the average in urban areas for the en- 
tire country was 40 per cent). (4) 
Among the compared cities, Pittsburgh 
had the second highest percentage (5 
per cent) of “unfit” dwellings—those 
in need of major repairs and also lack- 
ing plumbing equipment (Cincinnati 
had the highest, and Baltimore ran a 
close third). (5) Pittsburgh had _ the 
greatest degree of overcrowding among 
the compared cities, one-fourth of all 
dwellings being occupied by more than 
one person per room. (6) Pittsburgh 
had the. second highest percentage of 
tenant-occupied dwellings, Chicago hav 
ing the highest. 





NEW ORLEANS 
Census Study of Veterans Needs 

The Census Bureau, at the request ot 
the National Housing Agency, last 
month began a survey of the New Or 
leans metropolitan area in an “attempt 
to find out both the present conditions 
of veterans housing and what veterans 
are planning for the future.” The in 
formation will show the percentage of 
vacancies in New Orleans and how 
densely occupied the available houses 
are. Samples of dwellings throughout 
the city have been selected to give 
proper representation to all types of 
housing in all types of areas—Negre 
and white, low- and high-rent 


DALLAS 
Drive to Complete Veterans Housing 

In a drive to finish houses under con 
struction in Dallas as soon as possible, 
the Mayor’s veterans emergency hous 
ing committee late last month ordered 
an inventory to determine the exact 
number of incomplete houses and the 
causes of delay. The job of taking the 
inventory was turned over to the Dallas 
Home Builders Association, which had 
estimated that there were about 2500 
houses under construction. Each 
builder in the city was asked to report 
(1) the number of unfinished houses 
he had under construction; (2) the 
month the houses were started; (3) 
critical materials needed to finish them. 

Following completion of the inven 
tory, the Mayor’s committee adopted a 
recommended program to be presented 
personally to Housing Expediter Wyatt 
on September 9. The recommendations 
call for revision of the priority system 
to give (1) top priority for materials 
to enable builders to complete the un- 
finished houses for veterans; (2) a sec 
ond priority to builders of housing for 
rent to veterans at not more than $50 
per month; (3) sufficient priorities for 
conversions. At the same time, a set of 
proposals to stimulate production of 
rental housing will be submitted to 
Mr. Wyatt by a committee of the 
Dallas Home Builders Association. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Authority Surveys Housing Market 

On the basis of an extensive city 
wide survey of the housing market- 
first of a series designed to measure 
long-term housing trends in the city- 
the Housing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco last month 
predicted a four-year housing boom 
involving the expenditure of more than 
$260 million. Some 37,000 families are 
planning to build their own homes, the 
survey reveals; about 5000 hope to 
(Continued on page 205, column 1) 
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of Baltimore City 


The two panoramas of the back 
yards and houses in a block of sub- 
standard residences in the city of Balti- 
more, one taken in September 1945, 
and the other in March 1946, dem- 
onstrate what can be done toward 
making such houses habitable through 
the coordinated efforts of official en- 
forcement agencies, together with the 
cooperation and interest of other of- 
ficial and nonofficial groups and of 
landlords, owners, and tenants. This 
type of housing rehabilitation was en- 
couraged by Mayor Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, who in September 1945, urged 
that coordinated efforts be made by the 
several city departments toward cor- 
recting flagrant violations of city or- 
dinances in areas where bad housing 
and insanitary living conditions existed. 

This newly integrated effort grew 
out of earlier approaches, beginning in 
1939, when the Baltimore City Health 
Department ventured on a housing pro- 
gram aimed at the elimination of some 
existing rock bottom slum dwellings. 
With the support of the local press and 
public opinion, considerable progress’ 
had been made since 1939 toward the 
development of a sanitary housing pro- 
gram for Baltimore, an ordinance on 
the hygiene of housing having been 
enacted in 1941. 

During the war period, most of the 
enforcement effort was of necessity di- 
rected at insanitary and unsafe housing 
conditions caused by the inmigration of 
workers employed in large war indus- 
tries. There was also some investiga- 
tion of complaints. In certain areas, 
investigations of housing hazards were 
made jointly by the Bureau of Build- 
ings, the Fire Department, and the 
City Health Department. The experi- 
ence gained during the war period 
demonstrated that an enforcement pro- 
gram under normal conditions could 
achieve more in the way of satisfactory 
rehabilitation of existing substandard 
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Coordinated Effort In Housing Law Enforcement 


HUNTINGTON WILLIAMS 
M.D., Commissioner of Health 








WILMER H. SCHULZE 
Phar.D., Director of the Sanitary Section 


Baltimore City Health Department 


houses on a block or area basis than by 
spot enforcement resulting from com 
plaints. 

Coordinating Committee Set Up 

As a result of these facts and under 
the stimulus of the Mayor, in 1945 an 
oficial coordinating committee of se 
lected department heads banded to 
gether to pool their efforts for an 
attack on the slums. On the committce 
were the Chief Engineer, the City 
Soljcitor, the Commissioner of Health, 
the Director of Public Welfare, the 
Chief Inspector of Police, the Chair 
man of the Board of Fire Commission 
ers, the Chairman of the Baltimore 
Housing Authority, the Chairman of 
the Commission on City Plan, the 
Buildings Engineer, and the Engineer 
of Street Cleaning. 

A committee of designated field 
operation representatives was chosen to 
carry out the law enforcement program 
and a block was selected in the south- 
ern part of the city that was fairly 
characteristic of substandard housing. 
It was agreed that representatives of 
the Health Department, the Buildings 
Engineer, and the Fire Department 
would make inspections of each prop 
erty and note all pertinent legal vio 
lations. These facts would then be 
assembled specifically and sent to the 
owner or tenant as official orders to 
abate and comply, all with a single 
cover letter. The Director of the Sani 
tary Section of the City Health Depart 
ment and G, Yates Cook, Chief of its 
Division of Housing, have served re 
spectively, as chairman and secretary 
of this committee on law enforcement 
and were assigned the task of recording 
statistical data of importance. 

Prior to the carrying out of enforce 
ment procedures, the interior of the se 
lected block was cluttered with dilapi 
dated wooden fences, antiquated and 
defective yard toilets (frost-proof hop- 


pers), porches, drying sheds, and 


frame additions, all in a woeful state 
of disrepair, together with small alley 
ways almost impassable from accumula 
tions of garbage and rubbish. Evidence 
of rat prevalent 
throughout the block. While most of 
the structural walls of the houses were 
sound, the interiors showed signs of 


infestation was 


long neglect. 
The Results 

By the coordinated efforts of the 
entorcement agencies, inside toilets 
were provided and the entire block has 
been rid of the dilapidated fences, 
porches, and frame additions. Interior 
improvements were made within the 
dwellings and the inner yard areas in 
the block were cleaned out so as to 
offer a recreational area for the chil- 
dren. The Rodent Control Division 
accounted for 385 dead rats as a result 
of baiting the block prior to enforce 
ment and at present it is a rarity to see 
a rat in the area. The Highways Engi 
neer cooperated in hauling away debris 
and in 
defective alleys. Through the assistance 


arranging for the paving of 


of civic groups, a block committee was 
organized in order to obtain the inter 
est and cooperation of the tenants in 
maintaining sanitary living conditions. 
Owners cooperated and in some in 
stances made improvements beyond 
what was required in the enforcement 
notices. 

As a result of this trial of a coor 
dinated enforcement program plans 
have been made to extend it to adjoin 
ing blocks in the area and progress is 
being made on a second block. Al 
though it is probably too soon to make 
any definite statement as to the possi 
ble scope of this type of program, out 
areas designated for public 
housing or redevelopment, it can be 
stated that marked improvements in 
housing and sanitary conditions can be 
accomplished with such a coordinated 
official attack. 


side of 
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LOS ANGELES 
Television Brings Housing Home 

On the theory that all media of com- 
munication should be fully exploited 
in the effort to publicize the housing 
program, the Los Angeles City Hous 


ing Authority last month made its 
debut in television. Joining with the 
Occidental College Educational Tele 
vision Workshop and the Educational 
Department of the Los Angeles County 
Museum, the Authority put on a 15 
minute play, and presented graphs, 
charts, and moving pictures to explode 
some of the myths of housing. Infor- 
mational Assistant Frank Wilkinson 
represented the Authority on the pro 
gram. 

The script, entitled “So Close to 
Home,” was based on the unawareness 
of the well-housed of bad housing 
conditions in his city and of the direct 
effect of those conditions upon himself 
and his family. The Authority feels 
that “this manner of presenting educa 
tional publicity is particularly effective, 
inasmuch as it undoubtedly reaches 
that higher-income-bracket audience 
that is almost unreachable through con 
ventional channels.” 


ST. LOUIS 
“Old Brick’’ Makes News Headlines 

Timed with renewed efforts to re 
store tax exemption to public housing 
in Missouri, the first printed annual 
report of the St. Louis Housing Au- 
thority was published last month, under 
the title “Old Brick.” Publication. of 
the report was announced on August 
18 in the front-page headlines of the 
lead story of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, together with an editorial in the 
same paper. Both the news story and 
the editorial featured the Authority’s 
statement: “There is good reason to at 
tribute to the owners of slum properties 
the current attempt to destroy the low- 
rent public housing program through 
legislative action.” 

Under the new Missouri constitution, 
local authorities can not receive tax ex- 
emption unless they are defined as 
charitable institutions (see August 
JourNAL, page 170). A bill to define 
authorities in this manner was nearly 
defeated in the legislature this summer, 
but it is still pending and has been 
placed on the House calendar for con- 
sideration in October. Unless it is pass- 
ed, no more low-rent public housing 
can be built in the state. The Post- 
Dispatch editorial recommends that be- 
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fore the legislators vote on the bill, 
“they should give a half-hour to the 
afirmative case, which is clearly and 
concisely presented in the Housing Au- 
thority report. Legislators who do that 
will, we think, be persuaded by its 
sheer capitalistic common sense.” 

The report is a handsomely illus- 
trated review of the Authority’s accom- 
plishments under its present program, 
plus tacts and figures to back up its 
proposal to build 12,000 additional low 
rent units. It was written and designed 
by Alexander L. 
Simon, 


Crosby and Carol S. 


CLEVELAND 
Carpenters for Vet Housing Only 

The AFL Carpenters Union late last 
month ordered all of its members in 
three Ohio (Cuyahoga, 
Lake, and Geauga) to work exclusively 
on veterans housing. Work on all non 


counties in 


housing construction in the Cleveland 
area was immediately halted by this 
move, which was made in order to ease 
the labor shortage, estimated at from 
1000 to 2000 carpenters. Asking all 
homebuilders with veterans priorities 
to report their carpenter requirements, 
the Carpenters District Council said 
that every effort would be made to sup 
ply their full demands from among the 
carpenters released by the new order. 
This policy will be continued through- 
out the current building season, and 
possibly longer, according to Carl J. 
Schwarzer, Council President. 
Following announcement of _ the 
order, the Council set up a veterans 
committee to screen builders’ applica- 
tions to continue essential nonhousing 
jobs. The committee consists of three 
union representatives and one member 
each from the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. “No 
bowling alleys, outdoor theaters, sa- 
loons, night clubs, or promotional ven- 
tures need apply because they will not 
be given consideration during this 
emergency,” Mr. Schwarzer said. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
New Building Code Proposed 

A new building code, designed to 
make San Francisco “a city in which 
it will be safe to work and live,” has 
been: submitted to the Board of Super- 
visors. Under preparation by the De- 
partment of Public Works for more 
than a year, the new code permits use 
of new materials and _prefabrication 
methods if they meet standard tests 





based on procedures of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Emphasized in the code are increased 
structural requirements for downtown 
buildings in order to mitigate possible 
earthquake damage—requirements that 
are likely to stir up controversy, accord 
ing to the Works Department. Down- 
town parking needs are also considered 
in the code. Before the code will come 
up for a vote, it is expected that it will 
be referred to committee for public 
hearings. 


NEW YORK 
State to Finance USHA Project 

Because FPHA had refused to ap 
prove construction of Jacob Riis Houses 
(a deferred low-rent project in New 
York City) at current costs, the State 
Division of Housing last month agreed 
to take over the financing. Money in 
the amount of $17,270,000 will be ad- 
vanced from a $50 million loan fund 
set aside for six other state-aided proj 
ects in the city for which the sites 
have not yet been cleared. 

Original plans for the project had 
called for construction of 1190 units 
with federal aid, at an estimated cost 
(in 1942) of $8,362,000. A 578-unit ad- 
dition, to be financed wholly by city 
funds, was approved later. When the 
New York City Housing Authority 
attempted to reactivate the project this 
year, it found that the cost for the fed- 
erally-aided part had risen to $11,770,- 
000. FPHA was forced to disapprove 
construction at that figure, Regional 
Director John A. Kervick said, because 
the increased cost would have exceeded 
the $5000 per dwelling unit limit as set 
down in the United States Housing 
Act, 

Two weeks after the FPHA action, 
the New York City Board of Estimate 
voted to finance the entire 1768-unit 
project with city funds, if no other 
money was available. Riis Houses is 
considered one of the city’s most im- 
portant public projects since it is part 
of a vast redevelopment program along 
the East River. Work on the founda- 
tions of the project started almost im- 
mediately after the city’s decision. The 
proposal to use state funds for the en 
tire project, accepted on August 29, 
was then advanced by State Housing 
Commissioner Herman T-. Stichman, 
who said: “Instead of holding that 
money for projects which are still in 
the planning stage, it would certainly 
be better for the local housing program 
if the state assumed this large financial 
burden of the city now.” 

FPHA has offered to make the $8, 
362,000, originally earmarked for Riis 
Houses, available for a future federally- 
aided project. 
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NEW NHA-CPA ORDERS 
PROMISE MORE HOUSES 

On August 27 NHA Administrator 
Expediter Wyatt and CPA Administra 
tor Small jointly issued a series of 
“sweeping” orders designed to make 
more materials available for veterans 
housing and to plug up some of the 
loopholes preventing effective enforce 
ment of existing priority regulations 
Release of the orders followed a run 
ning dispute between the CPA and 
NHA heads in which Administrator 
Wyatt is reported to have threatened 
use of his “expediting” powers under 
the Patman Act unless he was given 
a clear field. Mr. Small’s objection to 
any further cutbacks in nonhousing 
construction was that they would seri 
ously endanger the country’s economy; 
he refused to take responsibility for 
this part of the program, and finally 
consented only on the condition that 
control over all nonresidential construc 
tion (except industrial) be transferred 
to the Housing Expediter’s office. The 
timing of the transfer is still open to 
question, CPA officials insisting that it 
take place as soon as possible, and the 
Expediter’s staff understood to be say 
ing that it will be administratively im 
practical until some time next winter. 
With the transfer are expected to go 
CPA’s construction control funds and 
up to 1500 of its field staff. 

The new orders, some of them effec- 
tive immediately or within the week, 
did the following: 

1—Cut back nonresidential construc- 
tion by about $10 million a week to a 
new rate of $35 million a week—a 27 
per cent reduction. 


2—Added 27 new items to the priori- 


ties list (making a total of 57 items) 
and required that at least 75 per cent 
of these items be set aside for veterans 
housing. For 14 of the scarcest mate- 
ials on the list, set-aside regulations 
were made much tighter, going up as 
high as 95 per cent. 

Some of the new priority materials 
are stoves, metal kitchen and_bath- 
room cabinets, household lighting fix- 
tures, linoleum, and asphalt tile. Pre- 
viously, on August 7, nails, furnaces, 
builders hardware, electrical wiring de- 
vices, and other metal building mate- 
rials had been added to the list. 

Important set-aside percentages es- 
tablished in the new order are: bath 
tubs, 95 per cent; lavatories, 90 per 
cent; water closets, 90 per cent; gypsum 
board and lath, 85 per cent. 
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3—Required the set-aside materials 
to be held indefinitely for priority hold- 
ers. The previous limitation of 21 to 30 
days had proved to be 
through which material was 
channeled into other types of building. 

4—Delegated authority to OPA to 
enforce maximum sales prices and vet 
erans preferences for housing built un- 


a loophole 
much 


der the veterans emergency housing 
program. OPA area rent offices will 
handle this assignment. 

5—Ordered at least 93 per cent of 
all cast iron soil pipe to be manufac- 
tured in sizes needed for residential 
construction. Also provided that no one 
shall use cast iron soil pipe for any 
purpose except installing or maintain- 
ing sewage disposal systems in build- 
ings, and that such pipe shall not be 
used beyond 5 feet from the building 
line except for replacements. This lat 
ter provision was effective immediately 
in all cities that have building codes 
consistent with it, and on October | 
in all other cities. 

6—Brought priority regulations in 
line with the Patman Act, by issuing 
Priorities Regulation 5, effective Sep 
tember 10, superseding PR 33, which 
went into effect last January. The 
actual procedure for issuing priorities 
remains the same; however, the new 
regulation makes certain changes in the 
manner of filing applications. 

Other developments in the veterans 
emergency housing program last month 
were: 


TITLE V — Because of increased 
construction costs, the appropriations 
under Title V can pay for moving and 
converting only 180,000 temporary 
units instead of the 200,000 originally 
estimated. In announcing this 20,000,- 
unit cutback on August 21, FPHA 
Commissioner Myer and NHA Admin- 
istrator Wyatt said that some schools 
and communities will not be able to 
receive the full number of units earlier 
allocated to them unless they them 
selves can assume the costs of moving 
and converting the number cut back. 
Approximately 103,000 units had been 
allocated to 675 colleges and universi 
ties throughout the country —a little 
over half the entire Title V program. 
Of these, some 76,000 units have either 
been completed or are under construc- 
tion. Until the recent cutback order, 
it had been thought that all the 103, 
000 would have been completed by the 
end of the year. 


SURPLUS MATERIALS — NHA 
was last month given the responsibility 
for setting up a workable distribution 
system for surplus government-owned 
building materials held by the War 
Assets Administration. In two orders 
issued on August 15, Housing Exped: 
ter Wyatt gave FPHA and the Veter 
ans Administration top priority for 
more than 80 types of surplus mate 
rials and utilities equipment’ items 
(water, power, gas, or sewerage ) (The 
previous CPA order had covered only 
30 such items). The listed materials 
must be made available for a 15-day 
period to FPHA (for Title V housing) 
and to the VA (for its hospital con 
struction program); thereafter, the 
materials will be sold exclusively to 
builders holding HH _ priorities. Any 
surplus items not disposed of in this 
manner will then be available for gen 
eral distribution. 


GUARANTEED MARKET FOR 
PREFAB—The first contract to guar 
antee the market for a_ prefabricated 
house under the Patman Act was r 
ported ready for signature late last 
month by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the William Harman 
Corporation, Philadelphia manufac 
turer of steel prefabs. The terms of the 
contract were worked out by NHA and 
are understood to call for the produc 
tion of 10,000 two- and three-bedroom 
prefabricated units by December 31, 
1947. RFC will agree to purchase up 
to 9000 units if they are not sold with 
in 30 days after completion, and will 
pay 90 per cent of the factory price for 
them. If it is found that the houses do 
not measure up to expectations, RFC 
is permitted to withdraw the guarantee. 

Exterior walls of the Harman house 
are constructed of painted, interlocking 
steel panels. Interior walls are of sheet 
rock. The space between the exterior 
and interior wall is insulated, venti 
lated, and drained to prevent accumu- 
lation of moisture. FHA has agreed 
to insure mortgages on the house sub- 
ject to inspections at the factory and 
on the site. 

The factory prices for the houses are 
$3250 and $3750, for two and three 
bedrooms, respectively. Delivered and 
erected within a 200-mile radius of the 
factory, the houses cost $5250 and 
$5750, respectively, including a $500 
allowance for land and the cost of 
erecting the house, grading and land 
scaping, and all appliances, except a re- 
trigerator. 


HALF-YEAR FIGURES ON 
HOUSE PRODUCTION, FINAN- 
CING—During the first six months of 


1946, 496,000 dwelling units were 
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started, of which 331,000 are permanent 
and the remainder are temporary re- 
use dwellings. Of the 225,000 units 
completed during the same 
153,000 are permanent and 72,000 are 
temporary. Nearly all of the completed 
temporaries had been started this year, 
but most of the permanent units rep 
resented 1945 starts. 

Real estate financing during the first 
half of the year rose to $4,788,000,000 
—87 per cent higher than in the cor- 
responding period of 1945, and over 
100 per cent more than in the full year 
of 1941. Federal Home Loan Bank Ad 
ministration officials attribute this rise 
to the continued market demand for 
existing houses; a sharp increase in new 
home building at higher costs; further 
rises in real estate prices; and a grow 
ing number of high percentage home 
loans under the GI Bill of Rights. 


period, 


FHPA RACIAL SERVICE TRANSFERRED 

On July 24, Frank S. Horne was ap 
poined Assistant to NHA Administra 
tor Wyatt to head up a newly-establish 
ed racial relations service in the Office 
of the Administrator. Dr. Horne had 
formerly served as Racial Relations Ad 
viser in FPHA. In the field, FPHA 
regional racial relations staffs have been 
transferred to the regional expediters’ 
offices, where they will form the nu 
cleus of a new, broader field service, ex 
tending to all the constituents of NHA, 
instead of only to FPHA as in the past. 
Reason for the changeover, Adminis 
trator Wyatt explained, was to 
strengthen NHA activities on racial re 
lations matters and to make it possible 
for the Agency as a whole to “avail 
itself of the professional competence 
and knowledge of the problem which 
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“al i 


ig construction and for 30 DAYS 


that staff has built up over the last 
several years.” 

Franklin Thorne succeeds Dr. 
Horne in FPHA and B. T. McGraw 
and Corienne K. Robinson will assist 
Dr. Horne in this new post. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS TO FPHA, NHA 

Joseph L. Rauh, Washington attor- 
ney, on August 20 was named General 
Deputy Expediter of the National Hous- 
ing Agency. Former staff officer to 
General MacArthur, Mr. Rauh succeeds 
Rear Admiral Kirby Smith, who re 
signed from his NHA post to enter 
private business. 

On August 21, Philip M. Glick, Chi 
cago attorney, was appointed General 
Counsel of FPHA, succeeding David 
L. Krooth, who was earlier named 
General Counsel of NHA. 

NEW FINANCING AIDS 
FOR VETS HOUSING 

\ new incentive to the production 
of rental housing is provided in the 
Treasury Department policy, an- 
nounced this month, permitting rental 
property to be depreciated for income 
tax purposes at a_faster-than-normal 
rate. Under the “declining balance” 
method announced by the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue, owners of 
rental property may charge off depre 
ciation for tax purposes at a higher 
rate in the earlier years of the life of 
the property. Use of a similar account 
ing procedure during the war was in- 
strumental in encouraging construction 
of war plants. 

To assure lending institutions mak- 
ing insured home loans to veterans that 
those mortagages can be sold, if neces- 
sary, The RFC Mortgage Company this 
month established a market for such 
loans. The Company will not make 





direct loans to veterans; its function 
will be to buy mortgages from the 
bank or institution making the original 
loan. To be eligible for this service, 
the loan must not exceed $10,000, must 
bear interest at 4 per cent, must be 
secured by a first mortgage, and must 
be guaranteed or insured under the 
GI Bill of Rights. 


DELINQUENCY CONTROL MEETING 

To develop a guide to enable the 
community, the state, and the nation 
to attack the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency on a cooperative basis, the 
Department of Justice has arranged a 
three-day National Conference on the 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency to 
meet in Washington October 21 to 23. 
Representatives of federal, state, local, 
and private agencies concerned with 
delinquency and related problems have 
been invited. Although participation 
had originally been limited to 500 dele 
gates, the nation-wide response has 
been so enthusiastic that the number 
will probably be increased to at least 
800 persons. 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark has 
emphasized that the work of the con- 
ference will be limited to those areas of 
juvenile delinquency where immediate 
action can be taken. The meeting will 
be divided into about 20 panels, each 
to be charged with the responsibility 
of producing a written report on its 
phase of the problem. Public and pri- 
vate housing programs will be the sub- 
ject of one of the panels. Others will 
be devoted to police and court pro- 
cedures; community organization; child 
guidance centers; case work and group 
work; recreational facilities and serv- 
ices; youth participation in community 

(Continued on page 206, column 1) 











after completion this dwelling will be held 


FOR RENT 


to veterans at a ceiling price of §___—* 





VETERANS EMERGENCY HOUSING PROGRAM 


NATIONA HOUSING AGENCY 





Red, white, and blue placards such as those pictured above 
must be posted in a prominent place on the site of each 
apartment building or house under construction or conversion 
today. Issued by FHA field offices after approval of a building 
application, the signs must be posted within five days after 
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after completion this dwelling will be held 


FOR SALE 


to veterans at a ceiling price of §_ _._—* 
approved by the Federal Housing Administration 


VETERANS EMERGENCY HOUSING PROGRAM 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 





construction begins and must remain there until the 30- or 
60-day time limit has elapsed, unless the building is occupied 
by veterans beforehand. The first such placard was posted near 
Washington, D. C. on August 7 in a ceremony participated in 
by Expediter Wilson Wyatt and FHA Commissioner Foley. 
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HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS— 
Limitations of Population Data 


NORMAN LAWRENCE 


Bureau of the Census 


The seventh of a series on the housing 
market analysis process that was initi- 
ated in the February Journal. 





about expected changes caused by each 








An important problem in housing 
market research is the estimation of the 
number of private dwelling units that 
will be required to house the popula 
tion of an area at a specified time in 
the future. Various techniques for pre 
paring such estimates have been pro 
posed but, as yet, none has proved en 
tirely satisfactory. 

The principal cause of this inade 
quacy is a basic inability to predict ac 
curately the future course of the social 
and economic forces that influence 
changes in housing requirements, The 
principal effect of this inadequacy is a 
characteristic uncertainty about the use 
fulness and reasonableness of the popu 
lation estimates produced by _ these 
techniques. 

The analysis most likely to yield ac 
ceptable estimates is one that makes the 
fullest use of available pertinent infor- 
mation. This principle applies espe 
cially to information on _ population 
size and characteristics and furnishes a 
guide to proper definition of a housing 
market area. For the purposes of most 
housing market analyses, a housing 
market area consists of a central city 
or cities and smaller areas on the out- 
skirts of such city or cities. The boun- 
daries of the market area do not neces- 
sarily coincide with political boundaries 
but are determined by topography, 
transportation facilities, previous land 
use in the area, and the like. The met- 
ropolitan district, as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census,’ is a close ap- 

"See U. S. Bureau of the Census, Popula- 
tion, Volume I, 16th Census, page 11. 
“Metropolitan districts—A metropolitan dis- 
trict has been set up for use in the 1940 
census of population in connection with each 
city of 50,000 or more, two or more such 
cities sometimes being in one district. The 
general plan is to include in the district, in 
addition to the central city or cities, all ad- 
jacent and contiguous minor civil divisions 
or incorporated places having a population 
of 150 or more per square mile. In some 
metropolitan districts, a few less densely pop- 
ulated contiguous divisions are included on 
the basis of special qualifications. Occasionally 
only a portion of a minor civil division is 
included if the minor civil division has a 
large area and the principal concentration 
of population is in a small section in or near 
the central city, with the more remote sec- 
tions being sparsely settled. In such cases, 
the unit considered is not the minor civil 
division, but component enumeration districts. 
A metropolitan district is thus not a political 
unit but rather an area including all of the 
thickly settled territory in and around a city 
or group of cities. It tends to be a more or 
less integrated area with common economic, 
social, and often, administrative interests.” 
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proximation to this kind of area. Fur 
thermore, population data are available 
for metropolitan districts in great de 
tail as to age, sex, color, and other 
characteristics that are useful in esti 
mating housing requirements. Al 
though some data of this type are avail 
able for minor civil divisions, a more 
detailed analysis may be made from 
data available for metropolitan dis 
tricts and their central cities. For these 
reasons, the definition of housing mat 
ket areas to coincide with metropolitan 
districts offers the greatest advantage 
in the preparation of estimates of ex 
pected dwelling unit requirements. 

If the ultimate aim of a population 
study is an estimate of dwelling unit 
requirements, it is not necessary first to 
estimate expected population size. The 
worker in the field of housing require 
ments is concerned with the expected 
number of households in an area rather 
than with the expected number of in 
dividuals in its population. However, 
many housing market analyses do con 
tain estimates of expected population 
size, such figures then being converted 
to estimates of expected households by 
means of a projection of the ratio of 
population to private households. 

Two Methods Possible 

Such estimates are of two types, ac- 
cording to the method of estimation 
employed. The first type, based on a 
simple mechanical extrapolation of the 
trend of total population of the area or 
of the trend of the ratio of this popula- 
tion to United States population, can 
not be expected to yield reasonable esti- 
mates, except by chance. The second 
type, based on a technique in which 
the components of population change 
are considered one by one and in which 
assumptions and limitations are ex- 
amined carefully, offers a somewhat 
greater prospect of success. The reason 
for this is that methods of the first 
type treat population change as change 
in a single variable when actually it is 
change in the components of births, 
deaths, and net migration. Changes in 
population size caused by each com- 
ponent may be predicted separately, 
with varying likelihood of accuracy but, 
at least, with a clear understanding of 
the assumptions involved and the limi- 
tations that characterize the estimates. 

A mathematical projection of the 
trend of population size glosses over 
the nature of the components and, in 
effect, substitutes unstated assumptions 


The recent history of population change 
in urban areas indicates that its prin 
cipal component has been and no doubt 
will continue to be migration.” Births 
and deaths are expected to be of minor 
importance.* However, migration is the 
single component that may be expected 
to be influenced seriously by social and 
economic forces and that may not be 
predicted adequately from population 
data alone. The deceptive character of 
mechanical projections of population 
size is revealed by the fact that such 
methods can not, except by chance, 
make proper allowance for the greatest 
component of population change. This 
weakness equally characterizes the 
method of projecting the ratio of hous 
ing market area population to United 
States population 


The second ty pc ot estimate, based 
on the technique of estimating popula 
tion size by adding to or subtracting 
trom the population at the base date 
the changes expected to be caused by 
births, deaths, and migration, is logical 
ly superior to the first type of estimate. 
It is possible to estimate rather closely 
the change in population size expected 
to be caused by births and deaths.‘ 
done readily for 
changes expected to be caused by mi 
gration. Inability to estimate accurate 
ly the size of the migration component 
limits the feasibility of preparing esti 
mates of either the first or the second 
type. 

Population-Household Ratio 

An equally important adverse con 
sideration in the preparation of such 
estimates is the extreme sensitivity of 
the ratio of population to households. 
An estimate of the expected value of 
this ratio must be divided into the ex 
pected population size to obtain an 
estimate of expected households. A 
slight error of estimation in the ex- 
pected value of the ratio will result 
in a serious error, in the op 
posite direction, in the expected num 
ber of households. For example, in 


This can not be 


“A. J. Jaffe, “Population Trends and City 
Growth,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 242, 


November, 1945, p. 19. 

"Jaffe, op. cit, pp. 18-19 

‘Such estimates may be prepared by ap 
plying to the base date population, the age 
and sex distribution of which is known, age 
specific death rates and birth rates by age of 
mother. Ample data on the trend of these 
vital rates are available for most urban areas. 
In areas in which the nonwhite population is 
a considerable part of the total, such estimates 
may also be made by color 
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an expected population of 50,000 per- 
sons, if the expected ratio of population 
to households is 3.450 and the error of 
estimation is as small as 0.1 person per 
household, the resulting expected num- 
ber of households will be in error by 
more than 400 households. The high 


degree of precision that this ratio 
should have is virtually impossible to 
attain in as small an area as a housing 
market area because of the uncertain 
effects of the war. Among the factors 
that lend uncertainty to projections of 
size of household are the unusual num- 
ber of marriages and divorces during 
the war, delay in forming new families, 
households broken up as a result of the 
induction of men with families, house- 
holds broken up as a result of casual- 
ties, unusual variation in the postwar 
marriage rate as a result of the move- 
ments of large numbers of young men, 
and the like.® 

Sull another method of estimating 
expected households is based on the 
point of view that the number of 
dwelling units required will consist of 
dwelling units sufficient to house sur- 
vivors of the 1940 population plus or 
minus dwelling units expected to be 
required or released as a result of net 
gains or losses through migration.® The 
number of survivors of the 1940 popu- 
lation may be estimated readily, since 
its age and sex composition are known 
and sufficient data on the trend of 
death rates, by age and sex, are avail 
able to construct reasonable assump- 
tions as to expected deaths by age and 
sex. The number of households into 
which these survivors are expected to 
be grouped may be estimated by apply- 
ing to the survivors the proportion of 
heads of households in each age and 
sex group of the 1940 population or 
projections of these proportions that 
make allowance for the war-caused 
variation discussed above.‘ 


War Dislocations 


The proportion of heads of house- 
holds in each age and sex group of the 
population may be expected to vary 


*See Bureau of the Census, Population— 
Special Reports, Series P-46, No. 4, June 1, 
1946, “Estimates of the Number of Families 
in the United States: 1940 to 1960,” for a 
detailed descriptton of these factors and for 
estimates of expected changes in the number 
of families in the United States caused by 
these factors. 

*See Syracuse Housing Authority, “Housing 
Economics,” 1944, for an illustration of the 
direct method of estimating housing require- 
ments. 

*Births need not be considered for a period 
up to 15 years from the base date since per- 
sons under 15 years of age will not be heads 
of households. 
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from that reported in the 1940 census 
because of the effects of the same war- 
time dislocations that cause variation in 
the ratio of population to households. 
However, not all age and sex groups 
will be affected equally by this varia- 
tion. Those groups that would be af 
fected most are each considerably small 
er than the total population. Hence, 
errors of estimation in the proportion 
of heads of the households in each age 
and sex group of the population, when 
applied to the nonmigrant population 
in these population groups, will not be 
magnified so much in the resulting 
estimates of required dwelling units as 
would errors of estimation in the ratio 
of population to households when ap- 
plied to the total population. 


Effect of Migration 

To estimate the number of dwelling 
units that will be required or released 
by net migrants, it is necessary first to 
estimate the expected number of net 
migrants. As pointed out above, there 
is no entirely satisfactory way of doing 
this. However, error in estimating mi- 
grants and, therefore, in estimating the 
number of households among expected 
migrants, is confined to a relatively 
small universe and will be a far small- 
er percentage of the total housing re- 
quirement than of the housing require- 
ment of migrants alone. From an esti 
mate of net migrants it is possible to 
prepare an estimate of the dwelling 
units they will require or release. The 
method used to estimate households 
among expected survivors of the 1940 
population should not be used to esti- 


mate households among expected 
migrants, since neither their age 
and sex distribution nor the pro- 


portion of heads of households among 
each age and sex group of migrants 
can be anticipated with assurance. 
However, the proportion of heads 
of households among all migrants be- 
tween 1935 and 1940 may be applied to 
the total expected migrants for an esti- 
mate of expected households among 
them. 
Estimating Migration 

References have been made to the 
difficulty of estimating expected mi- 
gration. This difficulty presents the 
most critical problem in each estima- 
tion procedure discussed above. In gen- 
eral, the pattern of internal migration 
is one of movement from areas of 
lower to higher economic opportunity. 
Although there are other than economic 
factors that cause internal migration, 
the existence of this potential is con- 
sidered sufficient to cause a flow of 
population. Consequently, in some re- 
cent housing market analyses, consid- 
erable attention has been devoted to 





marshalling facts, plans, and proposals 
relating to employment prospects.® 

It is unfortunate that estimates cf 
expected migration must be linked to 
speculative predictions of the number 
of jobs expected in an area but there 
does not seem to be any other measur 
able community characteristic that may 
be expected to be highly correlated with 
migration. For lack of a more suitable 
predictable characteristic, the employ 
ment estimate is being used, and prob 
ably will continue to be used, as a basis 
for estimating net migration to housing 
market areas. An adequate estimate ol 
expected employment should 
service industries as well as basic indus 
tries, for a change in the latter will 
result in a 


cover 


change in the former, 
although not necessarily of the same 
size. The relationship between change 
in manufacturing employment, for ex 
ample, and change in local employment 
in service trades and industries will 
vary from place to place and should, 
itself, be the subject of careful study. 
A forecast of expected employment 
may be used to estimate the expected 
number of migrant workers that will 
be required to fill these jobs and that 
estimate, In turn, may be used to pre 
dict the total number of migrants that 
would include the estimated number of 
migrant workers. Only persons thor 
oughly familiar with local conditions 
should attempt to make estimates of 
expected employment for this purpose, 
since poor judgment, whether due to 
over-optimism or undue caution, will 
detract seriously from the value of the 
dependent estimates of migration. 


Labor Force Estimating 


Certain cautions must be kept in 
mind regarding the link between ex- 
pected employment and expected mi 
gration. It is not proper to assume, as 
sometimes has been done, that a spe 
cified increase or decline in emplov- 
ment will result in an in- or out-migra 
tion of workers of the same magnitude. 
Some, if not all, of the expected addi- 
tional jobs may be filled by persons 
already in the area. The number of 
persons available to fill jobs, assuming 
no migration, will vary with the size 
of the population of working age and 
the extent of their participation in the 
labor force.® Also, some jobs could be 
filled by persons unemployed at the 


“See particularly, W. D. Bryant, “Housing 
Market Analysis of Greater Kapsas City,” 
Research and Information Department, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, December 1, 1945, which 
contains a painstaking compilation of | this 
tvpe. 

*Information on these points available in 
the 1940 Census of Population is, by now, 
very much out-of-date. There is no doubt 
that this variation will continue in the future 
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base date. On the other hand, an ex- 
pected decline in employment could 
be balanced by increasing unemploy- 
ment, or by withdrawals from the labor 
force, rather than by out-migration. 
Therefore, it is necessary to estimate 
the size of the expected labor force, 
assuming no migration, and the ex 
pected level of unemployment.  Al- 
though it is difficult to estimate ac 
curately these variables for a small area, 
the order of difficulty is considerably 
less than that of estimating expected 
employment. A procedure in which 
employment estimates are not deflated, 
by allowing for the expected size of the 
labor force and level of unemployment, 
is obviously inadequate. If these factors 
are taken into account and an estimate 
of net migrant workers is prepared, it 
may be converted into an estimate of 
net migrants by applying to it the ratio 
ot in-migrants to employed in-migrants, 
or of out-migrants to employed out- 
migrants, enumerated in 1940, Which 
of these two ratios should be used will 
depend on whether the expected net 
migration is inward or outward. 
Uncertainties on Uncertainties 

It may be appreciated that this 
method of estimating expected migra 
tion involves the pyramiding of one 
set of uncertainties upon another. Yet, 
until an adequate method of estimat 
ing expected migration is developed, 
there can be no reliable estimates of 
expected housing requirements. 

There are other factors, not properly 
part of a population study, that influ 
ence the interpretation of estimates of 
dwelling units requirements based on 
population data. Additional dwelling 
units may be required to replace ob- 
solescent, condemned, or demolished 
units; to meet demand in new neigh 
borhoods as old neighborhoods are re- 
zoned, change character, and lose de 
sirability; and to provide a vacancy 
margin of dwellings for sale or rent or 
undergoing repairs. There is also addi- 
tional potential demand for housing on 
the part of families doubled up in exist- 
ing households. It should be clear that 
estimates of housing requirements based 
on population data, do not, by them- 
selves, measure the entire potential de 
mand for housing. 

Research in this field is relatively 
new and significant improvements in 
technique may be developed as a body 
of experience is built up. Until that 
time, the matters discussed here in- 
dicate the nature of the difficulties to 
be encountered in using population 
data to estimate housing requirements. 
The present usefulness of population 
data is limited to furnishing back- 
ground and, to some extent, historical 
perspective. 
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WE PRESENT... 





N. H. DOSKER 
Chairman, NAHO Committee on 
Retirement Plans for Local Authority 
Employees 


For almost three years the NAHO 
Committee of the above ttle has been 
at work under the chairmanship of 
N. H. Dosker, Administrator of the 
City of Louisville Municipal Housing 
Commission. During that interval, the 
Committee has been untangling the 
legal barbed wire and the procedural 
mazes that up to now have prevented 
local housing authority employees from 
participating in social security benefits, 
either federal, state, or local. 

This summer Mr. Dosker was able 
to report that his Committee had 
worked out a plan with the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement Asso- 
ciation that had the approval of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. The 
details of that plan are to be announced 
either during or just prior to NAHO’s 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting in Cleve 
land on October 10, 11, and 12—thus 
rounding out a committee assignment 
to which Mr. Dosker has given un 
limited amounts of time and ingenuity. 

Mr. Dosker was willing to give gen- 
erously to the Committee’s job because 
of his conviction that that job was im- 
portant to the hundreds of men and 
women over the country now employed 
by local housing authorities. In the 
early days of the Committee’s opera- 
tions, it tabulated age, sex, salary, and 
similar statistics on 9000 such employees 
in order to be able to present to insur- 
ing agencies a body of data on which 
they could work out the risks involved 
in offering such a group retirement 
benefits. Mr. Dosker, usually at his 
personal expense, made several trips to 


New York and other eastern life in 
surance centers to discuss the feasibility 
of a retirement plan for local authority 
employees. He was, in fact, relentless 
in his determination to overcome the 
obstacles that stood in the way of 
achieving the Committee’s goal and 
was successful in enlisting the technical 
advice of the Social Security Board, 
several FPHA staff. members (includ 
ing former Commissioner Philip M. 
Klutznick and former General Counsel 
David Krooth), and other experts. 

Mr. Dosker has been in the public 
housing field since 1938, having been 
appointed in that year as chairman otf 
the Louisville Housing Commission. 
He served the Commission in that 
capacity for a little less than a year, in 
1939 being appointed its Administrator 
on a part-time basis. He is in complete 
charge of administrative matters under 
policy adopted by the Commission. The 
time not spent on public housing busi 
ness, Mr. Dosker devotes to his pro 
fession as a lawyer and to performing 
advisory services as a business coun 
sellor. 


Louisville is Mr. Dosker’s home city, 
where he has long been active in civic 
enterprises. His state service has also 
been notable, particularly along the 
lines of his pre-housing profession 
banking. He was for eight years a 
member and then chairman of the 
legislative relations committee of the 
Kentucky Bankers Association. In 1926 
he was President of the Kentucky 
Bankers Association and for two years 
he was the Kentucky representative on 
the executive council of the American 
Bankers Association. During 1933-35, 
he was regional supervisor of seven 
midwestern states for the Home Own 
ers’ Loan Corporation. During the war, 
Mr. Dosker was Chairman of the 
Mayor’s War Housing Committee and 
is’: now Chairman of the Mayor’s Vet 
erans Emergency Housing Committee 

Mr. Dosker states his housing “phil 
osophy” in these terms: “I believe that 
private enterprise should provide hous 
ing for all groups except the lowest 
income group, for whom private enter 
prise can not provide decent housing 
at rents they can afford to pay. I be 
lieve in the clearance of slums, either 
by public housing projects, or through 
some plan for urban rehabilitation. | 
believe that those connected with public 
housing should do everything they can 
to encourage private enterprise to strive 
to serve as many people as far down 
in the income brackets as economically 
possible. I believe that the field of 
public housing is the field which pri 
vate enterprise is unable to serve profit 
ably.” 
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CEDAR APARTMENTS—at left 
Eighteen acres of slums were cleared to make way for this 
PWA estate: 654 apartments in three-story brick buildings. 


~® 
Y. 


BEREA HOMES COMMUNITY BUILDING—below 

Negro and white residents carry on extensive community 
activities programs here. The Homes are part of the city’s 
temporary war housing program of three estates, 1407 units. 


VALLEYVIEW HOMES—below ; 
A 582-unit, USHA-aided, walk-to-work estate, overlooking Cleveland’s industrial 
valley. Completed in 1940. 





LAKE SHORE VILLAGE—above 

per it war housing estate of 800 
dwellings, some of which are one-family 
houses—unique for public housing. 








CLEVELAND HOUSING FACTS 


—The Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority is the 
country’s first local authority (October 1933). 


—The Ohio public housing law was the first one en- 
acted in any state (September 1933). 


—Cedar Soutnnets was the first project in the country 
for which an application was submitted to PWA. 


—tThe Cleveland housing program consists of 22 estates, 
providing shelter for 9684 families: 
3 PWA—1853 units 
4 USHA—2886 units (449 units of which make up a 
USHA-aided extension to a PWA development) 
1 “671"—440 units 
t Lanh 1900 units 


3 war temporary—1407 units 
8 Title V temporary—1200 units 





Picture 
—Outhwaite Homes, with its Extension, and the adjoin- by 
ing Carver Park, a USHA-aided estate, house 2315 low- Foto- 
income families. This is one of the largest slum clear- Abendroth 


ance jobs in the country, having cleared several CLEVELAND’S HOUSING CENTER 

a containing 75 acres of slums in the heart A full front view of the administrative offices of the Cleve- 
e le city. land Authority; a picture of the entranceway only appears on 
the cover of the Journal. 
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a tour of the citys 22 public housing estates will be a 
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WOODHILL HOMES 
Another of Cleveland’s seven low-rental housing estates; built on the site 
of a fire-gutted amusement park, it provides 568 homes in two-story row houses 
and three-story apartments. 





LAKEVIEW TERRACE—above 
Nineteen acres of the city’s worst slums were cleared 
to build this PWA development. An overall site view of 
this estate was shown on the cover of the July Journal 





OUTHWAITE HOMES—above 
A 579-unit low-rent estate planned in a series of small courts. Part of the Outh- 
waite-Carver Park development of 2315 units. 





CLEVELAND FACTS 


—Cleveland this year is ag ay | its 150th birthday. 
All during the year there have been sesquicentennial 
anniversary celebrations. 


—Cleveland is the sixth largest city in the United States, 
with a population of one and a quarter million. 


—Cleveland’s central city area covers 26 square miles 
and is ringed by 46 suburban municipalities. 


—Cleveland is an industrial city, with over 35 per cent 
of its population employed in manufacturing; 20 per 
cent or more in trade. 


—Cleveliand’s Pianning Commission in 1945 completed a 
comprehensive general plan for the central city cov- 
ering residential, business, manufacturing, and recreo- 
tion areas and major highways. 


—Cleveland’s Metropolitan Park System embraces over 
12,000 acres of parks and parkways, constituting d 
parkway ring around the metropolitan area. It is one 

— . ~ of the largest park systems of the country. 

Picture by Foto-Abendroth 
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BUILDING A HOUSING LIBRARY— 


A Statement of Experience in Setting Up . 
FPHA’s First Regional Library 


Born in Seattle in January of this 
year, the first FPHA regional library 
to be established on a professional basis 
is now eight months old. To those 
other regional offices that have been 
watching its growing pains and won 
dering about its future, a short sum- 
mary of the direction it is going and 
the services it has established may prove 
of interest. For the infant, though 
small, is lively and active—and defin- 
itely here to stay. Based on our recent 
paternal experience, a few hints on the 
care and feeding of the infant library 
can now be passed along. 

The first function of the librarian 
was to canvass the several offices in the 
regional headquarters for library mate 
rials that could form the nucleus of a 
collection. Books, pamphlets, releases, 
and documents were gathered together 
to provide a basic core upon which to 
build. Collecting into one place the 
materials that had formerly been scat- 
tered in unindexed abandon through- 
out the agency was in itself a long- 
needed service, for many items of gen- 
eral interest had become hidden in 
some desk or filing cabinet for the ex- 
clusive use of a single office—if even 
the members of that office could re- 
member where they were. 

The next problem was to augment 
this core-collection with purchases of 
and subscriptions to needed items. 
Suggestions for purchase were first 
solicited from staff members. The as- 
sistance of the central FPHA library in 
Washington, D. C.—through personal 
contact and through its several bibli- 
ographies—was then utilized to weigh 
the comparative value of the items on 
the projected purchase list and to help 
in making a qualitative selection. The 
building of the collection is, of course, 
a continuing process and both patrons 
and librarian are still learning which 
items are the most valuable and which 
subject-fields are the ones in which the 
most reading is done. 

Non-Housing Material Also Collected 

An interesting aspect of this phase of 
the work is the fact that a housing 
library can not limit itself to housing 
publications alone. There is much non- 
housing material that is of great use- 
fulness to housers. Materials on train- 
ing are valuable to the training officer, 
whether their emphasis be on housing 
or not. Census publications and mar- 
ket and business analyses are in con- 
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stant demand by the economist for the 
light they throw on the housing mar- 
ket, even though their orientation is to 
other subject fields, Accounting, mathe 
matics, general finance, and technical 
works are all needed by men who work 
with housing. 

All of which means that the regional 
library itself can not possibly stock a 
selection of books to answer all ques- 
tions and cater to all interests. But one 
of the most valuable services that a 
regularly established library can pro- 
vide is that of inter-library loan, a 
service that makes available to staff 
members many items that budget lim- 
itations, time considerations,  etc., 
would ordinarily deprive them of seeing. 

Up to now, the major call upon the 
regional library has been from the 
economist for statistical material and 
from the training officer for back- 
ground references tor his program, Part 
of this emphasis results from the par 
ticular set-up of this office, which places 
the librarian in direct relationship with 
the regional economist and the regional 
training officer, and part from the fact 
that these men normally have most 
need of library materials as an integral 
part of their work. Ideally, however, 
the library is designed to serve all per 
sonnel who wish to use it; not only 
FPHA staff members, but the staffs of 
local housing authorities and other 
housing agencies within the region. 

Monthly Accessions List Circulated 


To reach this larger audience, @ 


monthly list of new accessions, ar- 
ranged by subject, is distributed widely 
throughout the region, bringing new 
items to the attention of all who are 
interested and making them available 
upon a simple, informal request. Out- 
standing magazine articles are analyzed 
in this same list and an appendix of 
worth while items that are available in 
the local public library broadens the 
field of indexed materials beyond the 
limits of our own small collection. 
Periodically, a shorter list of recent ad- 
ditions to the collection, annotated with 
a short summary of the thesis and con- 
tent of the several listed works, is cir- 
culated throughout the agency as an 
additional guide. 

As the collection grows and the card 
catalog approaches completion, other 
services will be added to meet specific 
needs. As an example, a selected bibli- 
ography of the better materials on 





LESTER ASHEIM 
Regional Librarian 
Federal Public Housing Authority 
Region VII 


racial relations was compiled to follow 
up on a recent conference on Housing 
for Minority Groups, which was held 
in Seattle with Dr. Frank Horne and 
Dr. B. T. McGraw. A basic biblio 
graphy for training purposes is now :n 
process. Similar compilations on se 
lected subjects will be forthcoming as 
interest is expressed. 

Magazines are routed automatically 
to those who, in response to a recent 
library questionnaire, indicated their 
interest in specific titles. The same 
questionnaire called for a statement of 
subject interests as well and those who 
indicated special subject fields with 
which they are concerned are notified 
when magazine articles, pamphlets, or 
new books are received on the subjects. 

Special Services 

It is this latter service that is perhaps 
the most challenging and useful one 
that the special library performs. The 
library becomes, under such a system, 
more than a passive accumulation of 
books collecting dust as they await the 
possible advent of an interested reader. 
It is, instead, an active and aggressive 
grouping of live materials that go out 
to seek their readers and to create in 
terest through making themselves 
known. Most staff members are well 
aware that new items are constantly 
being published that would be of value 
to them but they do not have the biblio- 
graphical training or the bibliograph-. 
ical tools that make it possible for them 
to keep abreast of new publications 
and to select the better ones. Above 
all, they do not have the time to spare 
for such extensive research. Yet the 
best specialist is one who is not con- 
fined within the limits of his own small 
field, but who keeps in touch with all 
aspects of the subject of which his 
specialty is a part. 

The librarian makes that broader 
contact possible. By doing the research, 
making the selections, and putting the 
materials within easy reach, he elimin- 
ates most of the barriers that too often 
stand between the busy man and the 
supplementary reading he ought to de. 
The enthusiasm, the cooperation, and 
the many unsolicited expressions of 
appreciation that have been received 
since the establishment of the regional 
library are gratifying testimony to the 
interest in, and the need for, this kind 
of service. 
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Such facts as the following can no 
longer be ignored by public housing 
officials: 

—The proportion of urban tenant 
families with male head 55 years of 
age or over increased from 13.3 per 
cent in 1930 to 17.5 per cent in 1940. 

—One-person families increased from 
9.2 per cent to 12.6 per cent between 
1930 and 1940, 

—Over 50 per cent of the urban males 
and females 65 years of age or more 
are either single, widowed, or di- 
vorced. 

—Aged couples and single persons 60 
years of age and over in urban areas 
in 1944 comprised 26 per cent of the 
$1000-$1500 income group, 33 per 
cent of the $500-$1000 income group, 
and 56 per cent of those with in- 
comes under $500 per annum. 

—Most aged persons living alone on a 
small income must put up with seri- 
ously inadequate housing conditions. 
These data are quantitative reinforce- 

ment to what every social worker 

knows about the large number of aged 
with inadequate living arrangements. 

Social agencies are at their wits end as 

to where to turn. Thus, with the wait- 

ing lists for many homes for the aged 
so uncomfortably long that no new 
names are being added, with the difh- 
culty of finding responsible “in-laws” 
to accommodate the elderly individual 
or couple without creating a danger- 
ously “high-tension” situation, and 
with the increasing realization that 
many aged persons not only can man- 
age on their own, but even show what 
one study has called “a strong prefer- 
ence which amounts to a determination 
to live alone,” it is not surprising that 
public housing is called upon to share 
responsibility for this growing prob- 
lem. 

Past Experience 

In the past, public housing in the 
United States has accommodated aged 
couples in some degree but the main 
emphasis in slum clearance has center- 
ed on rehousing those low-income fam- 
ilies with children that might be per- 
manently damaged by the unsafe and 
insanitary slum dwellings and by the 
discouraging social environment. As 
aged persons increasingly form a larger 
share of the ranks of the really low- 

*A paper delivered at the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, May 22, 1946. A 
bibliography of materials on housing for the 
aged is available on request to NAHO. 
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income families unable to afford decent 
accommodations, public housing will 
undoubtedly provide in greater quan 
tity for aged couples, since, presumably, 
with a few minor changes, the usual 
one-bedroom unit with bath would suf 
fice. But, to date, federally-financed 
public housing has not served unattach- 
ed aged individuals. The United States 
Housing Act says that “families” 
should be housed, and “families” has 
been interpreted as not including in 
dividuals living alone. But in the Wag 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill, the perfecting 
amendments for the United States 
Housing Act include a statement con 
struing “families” in sucha way as to 
include “persons,” thereby making it 
possible for the first time for units to 
be specially constructed for aged per 
sons living alone, if the bill is enacted. 
What Kind of Housing? 

The kind of accommodations public 
housing might best build for aged in- 
dividuals is not easy to determine, For 
example, should aged men living alone 
be supplied with one or one-and-one- 
half rooms equipped with a half-size 
refrigerator, a two-plate electric cooker, 
a sink and tray, and an enclosed private 
toilet, but with merely a single bath 
(maintained by special janitorial serv- 
ice) sufficing for several units grouped 
together? Or should accommodations 
resembling dormitories be provided for 
these unattached men who, we can pre- 
sume, will not generally be energetic 
housekeepers? To determine the kinds 
of accommodations best suited for the 
aged, social agencies and institutions 
working with elderly people should sift 
their experience along these lines and 
engage in special exploration and field 
studies whenever possible. The Federal 
Public Housing Authority is planning 
to have its technical staff explore what 
kinds of appropriate accommodations 
might be feasible within the allowable 
costs per room. 

Public housing may face special prob- 
lems if the aged are admitted in large 
numbers. A surprising number of 
them, of course, are able to get around 
and manage for themselves. But be- 
cause physical infirmity becomes an in- 
creasing problem for the aged as they 
gain their way into the later age 
groups, an increasing proportion will 
require special care as they age. How 
far should public housing go in provid- 
ing housing accommodations for fam- 
ilies who need special care? A _ten- 


PUBLIC HOUSING FOR THE AGED" 


tative policy might be developed along 
the following lines: 
1) Local housing authorities should not 
provide accommodations for aged per 
sons who need to be institutionalized in 
hospitals, in nursing homes, in con 
valescent homes, or in other homes sup 
plying special services for the aged. 
2) Local housing authorities should 
not place themselves in the position of 
providing shelter accommodations for 
aged persons who may need special 
care from community agencies unless it 
is assured that these agencies will act 
ually provide such services. 
3) Social agencies should be in on the 
planning of shelter accommodations 
for the aged because (a) they are fa 
miliar with the needs of the aged and 
(b) they will be in a position to make 
a commitment to provide needed serv 
ices, 

Special Personnel Needed 
4) The personnel of projects housing 
the aged should be sufficiently aware of 
the needs of the aged so that appro- 
priate referrals can be made to com 
munity agencies when residents need 
additional care. This arrangement 
would help to ease fears often found 
among elderly people that accident, ill- 
ness, or death may occur while living 
alone without anyone to call upon. 
5) Local housing authorities should 
have a tenant selection policy for the 
aged that would exclude from admis 
sion to projects the house-bound, the 
bedridden, the senile, those with serious 
recurring maladies, and those unable to 
perform daily housekeeping tasks, in 
cluding shopping for food and prepar 
ing it. 
6) Local housing authorities should, 
however, permit aged persons who, 
once admitted, become infirm and in 
need of special care to remain as long 
as the care provided by the community 
agencies makes it possible for them to 
manage. Thus, a house-bound or ailing 
elderly person could stay on if adequate 
housekeeping services and home nurs- 
ing services were available—at least un- 
til such time as he can not safely or 
happily remain and needs removal to 
accommodations with more inclusive 
or specialized services. 
7) Local housing authorities should 
try to avoid many of the physical haz- 
ards elderly people face in living alone 
by designing dwelling units adapted 
to their special needs for. safety. Ac- 
commodations for the aged should be 
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available from the ground floor or from 
an elevator wherever possible, but if 
stairs are necessary, they should be not 
more than one flight. Wherever possi- 
ble, electric stoves should be provided 
to avoid accidents with gas. Stepping 
in and out of bath tubs would be made 
safer by more grips and hand rails. 
Level door sills would help to avoid 
stumbles, Cabinets should not be placed 
in high or hard-to-reach positions and 
a minimum of them should require 
bending over. And public housing units 
for the aged probably should include 
substantially more built-in furniture 
than is customarily provided in other 
units. 

8) Local housing authorities should so 
far as possible try to rehouse aged per- 
sons in or near their old neighbor- 
hoods, since neighborhood ties of long 
standing should not be lightly frac 
tured, especially for the aged to whom 
they mean so much. 

9) Local housing authorities shouid 
not segregate dwellings for the aged 
by placing them in separate projects, 
but very probably some units should 
be grouped into separate buildings or 
separate stairhalls so that those aged 
who so desire may have somewhat 
greater quiet and privacy, freedom 
from children constantly under foot, 
and easy social contacts with others of 
similar age and interests. By this group- 
ing of the aged, the falling off of social 
participation so characteristic of old 
age can be retarded, while at the same 
time the independence so cherished by 
many aged can be maintained. 


“More Than Shelter” 


Rehousing the aged is not merely a 
matter of providing shelter. The difh- 
culties faced in American culture in the 
uneasy transition into old age imply 
that perhaps through a cooperative ef- 
fort of rehousing we can hold off the 
sagging of morale, the encroaching 
feelings of being unwanted, and the 
progressive “withdrawing into a sulky 
retreat from life.” Here is an oppor- 
tunity for stimulating the aged to wider 
participation in community living, 
wider use of needed social facilities, 
and wider leisure-time satisfactions. 
How far public housing can go along 
the line of providing a semi-protective 
environment in which the physical and 
psychological hazards of old age are 
eased depends heavily upon the degree 
of cooperation social service agencies 
are willing to give. It must be remem- 
bered that the subsidy administered 
by the Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity is a housing subsidy and should not 
properly be used for social services. 
But if mutual planning is undertaken 
by the local housing authority and the 
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social agencies, there may be many 
opportunities for the local housing 
authority to supply space for services 
needed by the aged, while the actual 
services would be supplied by the co 
operating social service organization. 

For example, to provide more con- 
veniently for the numerous minor and 
major physical complaints afflicting old 
people, a local housing authority might, 
as a result of mutual planning with 
social agencies, provide space in 
a housing project for a health clinic 
specializing in geriatrics, if the local 
public health service would staff it. Or 
to ease the burdens of constant food 
preparation for the not-too-active aged, 
space for a small cafeteria might be 
worked out through mutual planning, 
if there were assurance that specialized 
personnel could be found to run it and 
that it would be self-supporting. 

Special Recreation Services 

To alleviate the sharp decrease of so- 
cial participation many elderly people 
experience through giving up their oc- 
cupational ties, the loss of spouses, the 
wearing thin of family bonds, the 
breaking of ties with old friends who 
have passed away or moved, and the 
cutting down of organizational contacts 
because of the difficulty of getting 
around, a special effort should be made 
to stimulate the recreational opportu- 
nities for the aged in public housing. 
Some experiments with recreational 
centers for the aged have been unusual- 
ly successful and have enabled the 
elderly participants to cut down the 
heavy time on their hands, to invig- 
orate their social life, and to maintain 
their feelings of participation in the 
community. In most instances, recrea- 
tional space and facilities could be pro- 
vided by the local housing authorities, 
but the special leadership needed to 
make an active recreational program 
for the aged thrive would have to be 
the contribution of social agencies in- 
terested in such a program. 

Still again, it might be possible 
through mutual planning to construct 
some special experimental units for 
aged individuals along the lines, say, 
of private bedrooms for each tenant 
but shared bathing equipment, shared 
living rooms, and perhaps other shared 
facilities, :f a local social agency guar- 
anteed full cooperation and assistance 
from the start. Or, in another situation, 
if the local public assistance bureau 
were contemplating, say, a nursing 
home for the aged, such a home could 
be planned along with housing units 
for the aged to be built by the local 
housing authority so as to form an in- 
tegrated group. Thus an aged person 
living in the regular housing units 





would be transterred to the nursing 
home if he became too feeble to man 
age by himself, while on the other 
hand, a resident in the nursing unit 
who convalesced sufficiently to manage 
by himself would be transferred to the 
regular units. 

It is not beyond the bounds of reason 
that cooperative planning could supply 
a complete set of facilities for the 
aged, ranging from units for the com 
pletely well and able to manage, all 
the way to accommodations for the 
completely bedridden, with the local 
housing authority financing only the 
regular housing units. A recreational 
center and a health clinic, perhaps even 
a cafeteria, might all be integrated in 
the group. Although such a scheme 
conceivably might be worked out under 
present operating procedures, it would 
be facilitated by the urban redevelop 
ment provisions of the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft bill, which envisions a large 
scale rebuilding of slum clearance areas 
through integrated planning by public 
and private agencies. Only when such 
a forthright approach is undertaken 
will the inadequate physical and social 
environment in which most of our 
low-income aged eke out their last years 
be replaced by living arrangements 
genuinely suited to their need. 





Co-op League Housing 
Conference Draws 
Big-Name Speakers 

Some 300 cooperators heard housing 
experts cover every angle of the co 
operative housing program at the 17th 
annual Eastern Cooperative League In- 
stitute held at the Massachusetts State 
College in Amherst this summer. Hous- 
ing was only one of three conferences 
into which the Institute’s program was 
divided—but it was the one that drew 
the greatest attendance. 

Subjects and speakers at the housing 
conference were as follows: 

Community Approach to Housing 
Dorothy Rosenman, National Commit- 
tee on Housing. 

Lowering Costs of Construction— 
Dale R. Johnson, Housing Service, 
Eastern Cooperative League. 

Financing Co-op Housing—John P. 
Dean, FPHA, Region II. 

Standards for Adequate Housing— 
Anatole Solow, Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing, American Public 
Health Association. 

Planning Housing for Use—Henry 
Wright, Architectural Forum. 

Accomplishments of Non-Profit 
Housing—Henry Churchill, architect 
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and author. 

Administration of Co-op Housing— 
Michael Shallin, Amalgamated Hous- 
ing Corporation. 

Planning for Community Services— 
John Jessup, FPHA; Robert Volck- 
hausen, Greenbelt; and Ruth Norris, 
Eastern Cooperative League. 

Building Materials and Priorities 
Edwin Monson, NHA. 

Self-Help in Dwelling Construction 
—A. Hurford Crossman, American 
Friends Commiteee. 

Legal and Financial Aspects of Co-op 
Housing—Dorothy Kenyon, Eastern 
Cooperative League. 

Auditing and Accounting Policies for 
Co-op Housing Associations — Louis 
Englander, Co-op League Accounting 
Bureau. 


HOUSING INVENTORIES 
(Continued from page 192) 
build immediately and the remaining 
demand appears to be well spaced over 
the next four years. Most of those 
planning to build are willing to spend 

from $5000 to $10,000. 

About 40 per cent of the families 
who rent their dwellings and who wish 
to continue renting are willing to pay 
more than $40 per month (only 34 
per cent pay that much, or more, now). 
However, there are about 18,600 fami- 
lies unable to pay more than $25 per 
month, and the Authority feels that 
these families are potential candidates 
for federally-aided low-rent housing. 
Another 8500 families, who were not 
included in the survey, will also be in 
the housing market within the next few 
years—residents of temporary war hous- 
ing which, by law, must be removed 


within a specified period. 


PORTSMOUTH 
Local Authority Occupancy Study 

As one of the continuing functions 
of its Technical Division, the Ports- 
mouth Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority is undertaking a series of 
housing occupancy studies of the Ports- 
mouth-Norfolk County area. The stud- 
ies are issued approximately every six 
months and are distributed to an ex- 
tensive mailing list of housing officiais, 
banks, state and federal agencies, and 
three foreign countries. Undertaken at 
the recommendation of the Portsmouth- 
Norfolk County Committee for the Dis- 
position of Public War Housing, the 
study consists of past and current occu- 
pancy information on both public and 
privately-financed housing of all types 
within the housing market area, to- 
gether with an analysis of indicated 
trends. “A direct benefit from the 
study,” says the Authority in its first 
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WHY | LEFT PUBLIC HOUSING 





During July, NAHO circulated a 
form letter and questionnaire to some 
sixty or seventy-five former public hous 
ing officials, asking them to record 
their reasons for having left public 
housing. Since most of them had lett 
the public field to take positions in 
private enterprise housing, the ques 
tionnaire was directed primarily toward 
finding out what advantages private 
enterprise housing holds over public 
housing in terms of job satisfaction, 
financial returns, job security, etc. 

In the next month or two, an analysis 
of the questionnaire returns will be car 
ried in the Journac. In the interval, 
quotations from some of the supple 
mentary letters that accompanied the 
questionnaire returns will be featured 
in the JournaL, the first such quota 
tion appearing below. 

NAHO’s purpose in establishing a 
set of facts as to why so many people 
are leaving public housing is to make 
such facts the basis for developing a 
“career service” plan for public housing 
employment: a plan that defines the 
type of educational background re- 


printed report covering its entire pro 
gram during the period 1938-1945 (en- 
titled “Accomplishments—Objectives )” 
“has been the development in the area 
of extensive portfolios of mortgage in- 
vestments by lending _ institutions, 
whose interest in such investments was 
developed by the reporting service of 
the study.” 

The most recent study, issued on 
June 19, is “one of the most interesting 
conducted,” the Authority reports, be 
cause sufficient time has elapsed to ob- 
serve the effect of the returning vet 
erans on the local housing situation. 
With the decrease in housing demand 
on the part of Naval personnel, a large 
number of public housing units in the 
area have been terminated and removed 
from the housing supply. All of the 
termination and disposition actions thus 
far taken have been in complete accord 
with the recommendations of the Ports 
mouth-Norfolk County Disposition 
Committee (see November 1945 Jour 
NAL page 202, for summary of Com 
mittee report). The vacancy ratio in 
the area has decreased to 3.1 per cent 
—2.9 per cent for privately-financed 
housing and 3.3 per cent for public 
housing. In November 1945, the ratio 
was 17.1 per cent, but since the prin 
cipal reason for the rather drastic de 
crease has been the retirement of va 
cant public housing, the current ratio, 
while “tight,” is not considered serious. 


quisite for certain public housing posi- 
tions, the range ot positions available 
to such qualified persons, the kind of 
performance required to move from the 
lower end of the range to the higher 
end, the salary scale that should ac 
company this job range. The develop 
ment of such a plan can take’ place 
only over a number of years and only 
it there is sufficient need for and in 
terest in it on the part of those new 
in or aspiring to be in the public hous 
ing field. 

With this information as a_ back 
ground, then, here is the set of reasons 
that one NAHO member gives in an 
swer to the question 


“Why I Left the Public 
Housing Field” 


“I confess that at the time I lett 
the public housing field, I was pretty 
thoroughly disillusioned with it... I 
found federal service almost hopeless. 
Employment in a federal agency in any 
position other than at a very top-level, 
policy-making position is purely and 
simply a matter of following a manual 
I have never known a nicer group of 
men than I found in the —, but I 
became thoroughly fed up with the 
constant round of staff meetings and 
staff discussions out of which no deci 
sions ever came. Federal service prob 
ably can not operate otherwise. There 
is no room for initiative in any large 
governmental organization except at 
the top. Federal administration must, 
of necessity, be tightly bound with red 
tape and controls so as to keep opera 
tions within the limitations of the law. 
Because of all these factors, a person 
with a restless and aggressive spirit 
can not long endure federal employ- 
ment. In fact, he makes a poor em 
ployee. A good federal employee is 
the workhorse who does his job as he 
is told, gets his satisfactions on the out 
side, and worries as little as possible 
about the future of the world. . . . 

“| wonder if an important factor in 
this whole situation is not this: In the 
long run, public employees probably 
can not have a crusading spirit. They 
are public servants who are supposed to 
do what they are told.... In a democ- 
racy it is the citizen, not the public serv- 
ant, who is in command and who is in a 
position to be a crusader, if he will. 
Today one can be a more effective 
public houser as a private citizen than 
as an employee of either the federal 
or local housing agency and since he 
can earn as much or more salary as 
a private citizen, why should he be a 
professional public houser?” 
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WASHINGTON SUMMARY— 
and youth service programs; home re- 
responsibilities; motion pictures, press, 
radio. 


Implementation of the conclusions 
reached at the conference, the Attorney 
General feels, will come through the 
application of the special reports to 
specific community problems. In addi- 
tion, it is planned that the conference 
will publish and distribute handbooks 
to serve as working blueprints for ac- 
tion by all federal, state, municipal, and 
private agencies. Mr. Clark also ex- 
pressed hope that the conference will 
set up a “continuous stand-by” com- 
mittee to prepare additional studies and 
thus further carry out the work of the 
conference on a permanent basis. A 
permanent elected executive committee 
will have the power to reconvene the 
participants at any later date if neces- 
sary. 

In preparation for the conference 
some thirteen federal agencies, includ- 
ing the National Housing Agency, 
have been cooperating since July in 
preconference panels, which have been 
set up to draft preliminary reports for 
the consideration of the conference 
panels. The preparatory panels will con- 
tinue to meet until the conference opens 
next month. NHA representatives at a 
recent meeting of the preparatory hous- 
ing panel were: Milton Fisher, Direc- 
tor, Urban Development Division; 
Austin ]. Welch, Project Services Ana- 
lyst; Richard Ives, Urban Development 
Division; Florence Stewart; Harriet 
Goding, Acting Director, Group Serv- 
ices. Other participants were Helen A. 
Shuford, National Public Housing 
Conference; Sydney Maslen, Commu- 
nity Service Society of New York; 
Colonel L. M. Fisher, United States 
Public Health Service; Lucille W. Re} 
nolds, Bureau of Home Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture; Ursula March, 
AFL Housing Committee; Siby/ Baker, 
District of Columbia Recreation De- 
partment; Robinson Newcomb, Federal 
Works Agency; and John W. Andrews 
and F. Kirk Maddrix of the Depart- 


ment of Justice. 


The conference is an outcome of the 
Attorney’s General’s National Advisory 
Panel, which met last February to con- 
sider problems of juvenile delinquency. 
At that time it was urged that a 
“larger and more representative” group 
be called together to recommend a pro 
gram of active collaboration among 
public and private agencies on national, 
state, and local levels. 


In announcing the conference Attor 
ney General Clark pointed to the “full 
recognition that juvenile delinquency 1s 
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a ‘grass roots’ problem, one that must 
be solved primarily by the public and 
private organizations at state and local 
levels.” 


REPUBLICAN FORUMS ON HOUSING 


“What Shall Our National Housing 
Policy Be?” was the subject of Re 
publican Open Forums from July 15 to 
September 1. The Forums are spon 
sored by the Republican Party in an at- 
tempt to stimulate free discussion, us- 
ing the “New England town meeting” 
technique, with the idea that the con- 
clusions expressed at them will help 
guide party leadership in policy de 
termination. As with the housing 
torums, all topics for discussion are 
announced by the Open Forums Head- 
quarters in Washington, and_back- 
ground material and discussion outlines 
are then distributed throughout the 
country to local groups that are inter- 
ested in conducting such meetings. At 
the close of each forum, participants are 
asked to express their opinions on spe- 
cial ballots to be returned to the Fo- 
rums Headquarters. 


There have as yet been no reports 
as to the number of housing forums 
conducted under this program—or as 
to any conclusions as to opinion trends 
reflected in them. Background material 
on the housing forum consisted of a 
twelve-page bulletin, written in an ob- 
jective, informative style and based 
in general on newspaper articles and 
goverment releases. 


The discussion outline followed the 
same general pattern as the background 
material, posing under each of four 
categories a number of questions to 
stimulate discussion. 


The ballot, which had to be returned 
to the Forum Headquarters before 
September 1, solicited a set of “yes” 
and “no” answers pertinent to the over- 
all question: “What shall our national 
housing policy be?” Eight major sub- 
questions fell under that heading, 
among them—how to provide housing 
for low-income families, what forms of 
aid to use to get middle-income hous- 
ing, what kinds of housing research 
the federal government should under- 
take, whether veterans should get first 
choice of new housing, what should 
be done to step up materials produc- 
tion. 


Further details on the forums and 
how they can be organized in any com- 
munity can be obtained from Republi- 
can Open Forums, 1638 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





Housing Library of the 
Late Dr. Edith Elmer 
Wood Available 


The following notice as to the avail- 
ability of the library of the late Dr. 
Edith Elmer Wood received by 
NAHO early in September from the 
and heirs of Mrs. Wood’s 
estate—Messrs. Horace E. Wood, 2nd, 
and Albert E. Wood. 


was 


executors 


As the executors and heirs of our 
mother, the late Dr. Edith Elmer 
Wood, we are addressing a number of 
individuals and institutions likely to be 
interested in the disposition of her pro- 
fessional library, in an effort to obtain 
advice as to what would be the most 
useful and most appropriate placement 
of her library. 

Up to the ume of her death, Dr. 
Wood had not made a definite decision 
in this matter. She had, however, dis- 
cussed the problem several times with 
us, and the following criteria were in 
her mind: 

(1) She wished her library to serve 
the cause of better housing, as a unit, 
since she had built it into an efficient 
tool for her own research; 

(2) She desired the maximum use 
fulness, serving as many qualified in- 
dividuals as possible and avoiding du- 
plication of existing collections: 

(3) She wished it to be assured of 
relatively permanent maintenance and 
use. 

(4) Other things being equal, she 
preferred that it should go to an in- 
stitution with which she had been as 
sociated and/or to an area with which 
she had been especially concerned. 

We should be glad if her library 
could be, in some fashion, a memorial 
to her. Naturally, we desire no finan- 
cial compensation other than having 
the recipient defray packing and ship- 
ping expenses. 


The library consists of the following: 


approximately 194 bound volumes; 

approximately 117 hand _letter-files 
of correspondence, clippings and 
pamphlets, classified by subject or 
area; 

a large number of unbound books or 
pamphlets; 

outlines of various courses and lec 
tures given by Dr. Wood; 

a considerable volume of unclassified 
housing pamphlets, plans and ele- 
vations, clippings, letters, etc 


This library contains unique mate 
rial for any historical investigation into 
the rise of the public housing move- 
ment in the United States. It is 
stronger than all but a very few Amer- 
(Continued on page 216, column 4) 
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What Are the Qualifications For A Housing Manager?" 


What are the qualities and qualifica- 
tions which a housing manager should 
possess if he is to merit this descrip- 
tion? 

Firstly, success in housing estate 
management depends to a high degree 
on the personality of the man in con- 
trol. He should have an abundance 
of tact and an aptitude for dealing 
with the idiosyncrasies of human _ na- 
ture. It must be remembered that the 
provision of houses for the commun 
ity is a national social service and it 
is a statutory obligation of local author- 
ities to house all and sundry—the need 
of the applicant being the governing 
factor. This being so, the diversity of 
tastes, habits, and characters of tenants 
of a large municipal estate will readily 
be understood and it will be realised 
that the housing manager’s task is thus 
more onerous and exacting than that of 
an estate agent in control of property 
privately owned. Being the link be- 
tween the landlord (i.e., the local auth- 
ority or housing association) on the one 
hand and the tenant on the other, he 
has a dual responsibility—(1) to foster 
among the tenants a sense of good 
citizenship and so ensure the proper 
care of public property and (2) to 
study the welfare of the tenants them- 
selves and do everything possible with- 
in the authorized limits to aid them. 

In this connection it must not be 
overlooked that some, at least, of the 
tenants under his care may, as a result 


of the environment to which they pre- * 


viously have been accustomed, be lack- 
ing in that spirit of civic consciousness 
and duty to which we should all aspire. 
Their “social welfare” is a question to 
which the housing manager must pro- 
vide the answer: he must be “human,” 
broadminded, and sympathetic if he is 
to earn the respect and cooperation of 
the tenants with whom he has to deal. 
Technical Knowledge 

Secondly, the wide scope of the du- 
ties with which the housing manager 
is concerned calls for knowledge of a 
variety of technical subjects. Being re- 
sponsible for lettings, he will need to 
be conversant with the law of landlord 


* Partial reprint of an article under the 
title “Housing Estate Management as a Pro- 
fession” that appeared in the July 1946 issue 
of “Housing,” the official journal of The 
[nstitute of Housing, Incorporated. 


September 1946 


H. E. WILSON 


Secretary, The Institute of Housing, Inc. 


London, England 


and tenant; the repair and maintenance 
of property under his supervision en 
tails a knowledge of building construc- 
tion; he should understand the prin 
ciples of bookkeeping and accountancy, 
as accuracy is an important essential in 
rent collection. Drainage and sanita 
tion, public health acts and hygiene are 
among other subjects with which he 
should be familiar, and it goes with 
out saying that he should always keep 
abreast with current legislation dealing 
with housing in all its aspects. There 
are other subjects to which reference is 
made later in this article. 

Whilst it is not contended that the 
passing of an examination in technical 
subjects necessarily implies that the suc 
cessful candidate may be regarded as a 
competent housing manager, it will at 
least equip him with a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of estate 
management which otherwise only 
many years of practical training and 
experience could provide. The ideal to 
be aimed at is a combination of 
theoretical and practical training, with 
the ultimate passing of the examination 
of a recognized professional body, such 
as the Institute of Housing — whose 
diploma is widely recognized by local 
authorities throughout the country as a 
standard of efficiency. 

Examinations 

The syllabus of the Institute’s ex- 
aminations was framed to meet the 
particular needs of students of urban 
housing estate management, for which 
no adequate and comparable provision 
had hitherto been made by any other 
professional body catering for both men 
and women. It includes such compul- 
sory subjects as building construction; 
drainage and sanitation; housing f- 
nance; housing law and procedure; law 
of landlord and tenant; outline of local 
government; social welfare; bookkeep 
ing and housing estate accounts. In 
addition there are optional subjects of 
which the candidate may make his 
choice. They include, among others, 
public health acts and hygiene; ele- 
ments of town planning; principles and 
practice of valuations; rating and taxa- 
tion. The examinations are in two 
parts. Part I may be regarded as the 
intermediate stage and must be passed 


before Part II is taken. The examina 
tions are held annually in May in Lon 
don and provincial centres. 

As a concession to candidates who 
have served for not less than one year 
in His Majesty’s Forces (or approved 
Civil Defence), a special examination 
has been devised. This is in one part 
and may be taken within three years of 
individual demobilization. 

Textbooks are recommended for the 
study of the various subjects and ar 
rangements have been made by the 
Institute for the provision by educa 
tional establishments of postal-tuition 
courses at reasonable cost. 

Having dealt with the personal qual 
ities and technical qualifications which 
are required, there is still one important 
essential which should be mentioned. 
It is on his ability as an administrator 
that much of the housing manager’s 
success will depend. He is required to 
advise his council or housing commit 
tee in its deliberations on all matters 
of management and administration, 
and he must ensure that its decisions 
are carried out with the minimum of 
delay and the maximum of efficiency. 

Training 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that housing estate management is a 
specialized job and that a comprehen 
sive and thorough training — both 
theoretical and practical—is needed to 
produce a competent housing manager. 
How best can that training be ob 
tained? There is no better training 
ground than the housing department 
itself, provided it is run on up-to-date 
lines. Many local authorities provide 
facilities for the student to carry out 
the day-to-day duties. in the various 
sections. In this way he gains valuable 
practical experience in the various 
phases of estate management and ad 
ministration, which will be found of 
great assistance in his theoretical stud- 
ies. The Institute, being fully alive 
to the necessity for practical training, 
has inaugurated a scheme whereby suit 
able men and women trainees are in- 
troduced to local authorities who sig- 
nify their willingness to cooperate with 
the Institute. Training, both practical 
and theoretical, is arranged under the 
supervision of the housing manager, in 
preparation for the Institute’s examina 

(Continued on page 208, column 3) 
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St. Louis Knows the Score... 


SHERMAN BUTLER 


General Housing Manager, 
St. Louis Housing Authority 


By their scores we shall know them 
and by the score we can handle them 
—honestly, fairly, and impartially. We 
mean veterans applications for Title V 
housing. Because we have a system. 

In setting up this system, which is a 
point system, we asked ourselves ques- 
tions like this: Should lack of utilities 
out-score the rats in a basement apart- 
ment? Should frayed tempers and raw 
nerves outweigh an eviction on a nui- 
sance charge? Should points be de- 
ducted from the total “family separa- 
tion” score if parents are together in 
St. Louis, whereas the youngsters are 
in Springfield? (To that latter ques- 
tion we said yes—we decided to give a 
lower score to the family where the 
parents, at least, have the good fortune 
of being together, thus giving the 
family where both parents and children 
are separated the first chance at Title 
V housing.) 

When the city first came to us with 
the request that we not only set up and 
manage approximately 700 units of 
temporary veterans housing, but also 
do the tenant selection job, we felt very 
deeply that appraising degrees of hous- 
ing distress from among desperate vet- 
erans families as a means of making 
such selections was a large, serious, and 
important responsibility. We  ap- 
proached it accordingly. 

System Devised in Two Days 


Our discussions as to how to mect 
the problem took twenty hours, over a 
two-day period. There were present 
for these discussions our social worker, 
our GI manager, and this writer. But 
even in spite of this long consultation, 
our initial practical application of the 
newly devised system revealed that we 
had produced an imperfect document. 
For instance, we had experimentally 
tabulated more than twenty-four inter- 
view records before we discovered that 
a health condition should be given 25 
points instead of 50 and that, as con- 
cerns evictions, there are evictions and 
evictions . . . and degrees and degrees 
of evictions and evictions. Today a 
mere landlord’s notice to vacate is al- 
most as commonplace as the daily 
papers: hence, under our system, such 
a notice scores 25 points. But how 
about an OPA consent notice? Well, 
even then, the family is not yet out of 
its. house, is it? Nor will it be very 
soon—so, 50 points should properly 
weight that case. What about a court 
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it rates veterans housing 
applications on a point system 


order? Do we have to act fast on 
them? We do—and we allow a score 
of 200 points as compared to the 50 
assigned to a family living “doubled 
up. 

And what are the details of 
scoring “doubling up”? Under our 
system, three or more families in one 
dwelling unit rates a 25-point score 
over and above the base 50. Assume 
that there are ten people in these three 
families and that they are living in two 
rooms. Our P.P.R. ( Persons-Per-Room ) 
arrangement scores each family 50 ad- 
ditional points, because 10 points for 
each P.P.R. is, we feel, fair in judging 
degrees of in-law crowding. Such a 
case without any other considerations 
(such as health) would score 125. (A 
good score, by the way.) 


What About No Housing? 


When there is no local housing 
whatever for a St. Louis boy who gave 
up some of the most important years 
of his life to fight our war, he is at 
once entitled to a 125-point score. 
Family separations, as mentioned above, 
are scored as to whether the parents 
are together but are separated from the 
children and as to whether either the 
husband and wife or the children are 
separated within the city or by distances 
over which commuting would be im- 
possible. 

Now about that housing in flooded 
club houses and in chicken coops, 
stables, piano boxes, and barns .. . a 
flat 50 points is scored for families liv- 
ing in such shelters, which score, when 
coupled with utility scoring and our 
ever-valuable P.P.R., would put such 
families into the running for Title V 
housing, very possibly in the lead. 

Utilities? Does the family share 
them or doesn’t it have them at all? 
We allow 5 points for utilities-sharing; 
10 for lack of heat, cooking facilities, 
lighting, or bath, For lack of sanita- 
tion and water, we double those scores. 

We take no chances on the possible 
histrionic abilities of applicants. Per- 
sonal interviews are recorded on pre- 
pared forms at Jefferson Barracks, ten 
miles from the place where the points 
are scored by someone who has never 
seen the applicant. Pertinent and ap- 
propriate comments are recorded by the 
interviewer. 

And we are very, very proud of the 
results, because they are as American 
as popcorn. It would warm your heart, 
as it did ours, to see the Caseys, the 


Pisanis, the Pappas, the Stipanovichs, 
the Smiths, and the Solbergs range 
from 25 points to 200 on bases with 
which we could not objectively, or even 
skeptically, find fault. The average 
score? An even 100! 

By first screening by family size and 
then by evident distress, we reduced 
some 3000 applications to hundreds in 
a matter of days. By maintaining a 
steady flow of interview invitations and 
prompt processing, we have been able 
to do our job most economically. 

As to our success record—we had 
already felt the warming satisfaction 
of a big job well done when the chair- 
man of the local emergency housing 
committee informed both his group, 
our mayor, and the press that the se 
lection job was being handled as fairly 
and as honestly as was humanly possi- 
ble. Our cup was then full. And when 
the director of the veterans center 
added that the veterans themselves 
know that we are doing a fair and hon- 
est job, we had a totally happy staff. ... 

In short, we like our system—want 
a copy? 


WHAT IS A MANAGER— 
(Continued from page 207) 
tions. This practical training scheme 
is still only in its initial stages, but it 
is expected that as it becomes more 
widely known among local authorities 
it will be greatly extended. It has the 
full support of the Ministry of Health. 

The Institute’s branch meetings pro- 
vide another useful source of know!- 
edge for the student. These are held 
frequently by the various branches, of 
which there are five. At these meet- 
ings papers are read by housing man- 
agers dealing with the various aspects 
of housing, followed by discussions 
among the members. Exhibitions, lec- 
tures, and visits to housing estates, etc., 
are’ arranged from time to time by the 
branches, and the student can find 
much of interest and enlightenment in 
such functions. 

To sum up, the way is open to young 
and ambitious persons who, by study 
and training, equip themselves with the 
necessary knowledge, to a sound and 
secure career in which opportunities 
for personal advancement abound, and 
from which they can derive the satis- 
faction of knowing that the greater the 
success of their effort, the greater is 
the benefit to the community. 
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What Are “Average” Operating Costs? 


FPHA‘s Circular on the “Low-Rent Program—Management 
Expense Averages” attempts some answers to that question 


On July 29 of this year, the central 
office of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority issued a Circular under the 
title mentioned above—a Circular that 
should make an important contribution 
to the whole field of operating stand- 
ards and budget procedures. Scarcely 
a day passes that some local authority 
director or housing manager or FPHA 
representative does not have to answer 
a question as to how justifiable a cer- 
tain operating cost or budget estimate 
is; how it compares with some national 
or regional “norm.” Establishing such 
“norms” is a delicate operation that 
may never be performed to anyone’s 
complete satisfaction. However, what 
FPHA has attempted in its July 29th 
Circular marks a real advance over past 
practice and may well be the formula 
for which management personnel has 
so long sought. Because of its impor- 


tance, the JouRNAL is reproducing be- 
low major portions of the Circular, 
supplementing the quotations with a 
few comments by NAHO’s Acting 
Executive Director Raymond FE, Nel 
son. 


From FPHA’s Circular 


FPHA has had numerous requests 
from NAHO, various local housing 
authorities, and its own field staff to 
develop operating cost criteria that 
could be used in evaluating budget 
estimates and actual operating expenses 
of the low-rent developments. 

FPHA has made an analysis of the 
management expense (account 4100) 
for PWA and PL-412 developments 
with fiscal years ending in calendar 
1945. The result of the analysis is be- 
ing issued as Tables I-A, I-B, and I-C 
—Management Expense, PWA and 


PL-412 Developments (1945). If the 
initial Tables are found to be practica 
ble by the local authorities and FPHA 
field staff, they will be kept current by 
repeating the tabulations in 
years. 


future 


Because of variations in management 
expense due to differences arising out 
of geographical location, local stand 
ards, etc., one set of averages based 
on all developments in the country 
would not be valid in analyzing costs 
in any particular region. Therefore, an 
attempt was made to divide the coun- 
try into several groups of regions, each 
group having similar cost character 
istics. 

A tabulation of the average manage 
ment expense of each of the regions in 
dicates that they tend to fall into three 
distinct groups: 










































































TABLE i-A 
MANAGEMENT EXPENSE 
PWA, and PL 412 DEVELOPMENTS (1945) 
for use in Regions 
Hs U6, WO, Vil, & C.F.8. 
Size of Metropolitan District 
i TEM weneren 50, 000- 250, 000- 500, 000- 1,000, 000 
pehnapeieds 250, 000 500, 000 1,000, 000 or more 
| District 
PUM AVERAGES 
Size of development: 
less than 100 $3.35 
100-249 $3.35 $3.15 $3.45 $4.55 
250-499 3.25 3.05 3.45 3.60 
500-999 2.70 2.95 
1,000 or more ; ee | - —— , 2.95 
PUM RANGE FOR MIDDLE 50% OF DEVELOPMENTS 
Size of development: 

less than 100 3. 15-4. 30 
100-249 3.20-3.45 3. 10-3.90 2.95-3.85 2.90-4.80 
250-499 3.20-3.30 2.90-3.40 2.35-3.55 3.00-3.95 
500-999 2.55-2.85 2.75-3.65 
1,000 or more 2.75-3.10 } 











EXAMPLE ne HOW TABLE WORKS—BASIS OF FIGURES 


Assume an estimated M E 
development of 700 units located in 





* $3.50 for a PL 412 
metropolitan district of 650,000 
population. Referring to this table we find that the average applicable all regions. 
to the above development is $2.70. The range for the middie 50 per 


averaged $3.21, $3.26, $3.52, $3.15, and $3.70 per unit-month, respec- 
tively as compared to an average of $2.70 incurred for this item by 
he all regional avera 

and PWA developments whose fisca 


1@ management expense of PL 412 
‘a years ended in calendar year 1944 





cent of developments having the same characteristics is $2.55-$2.85. 
Therefore, the estimate of $3.50 is out of line and warrants justifica- 
tion or further analysis. 


BASIS OF FIGURES 


The averages given in _ table - anne on actual experience of 107 
, Vi, Vil and G.F.O. whose fiscal 
years ‘ended in pos wd -E year 1945." in which management expense 


September 1946 





was $2.62 per unit-month. 
Because of extreme variations found in the case of individual develop- 
ments, the average used is the median with exactly one-half the de- 
ments above and exactly one-half below the average. The extent 
of these variations may be inferred from data shown in the table above 
in ‘vhich the spread in the average management expense for the 
middle 50 per cent of developments is given for each category. Alf 
figures were rounded to the nearest multiples of 5 cents. 
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Cost 


Averages in Ta- 


Level Regions Dollars ble 
High I, ll, VI, >. 21, 3. 26, 3.52, ‘Son 
VI, Gener- 3.15, 3.70 

al Field 
Office 
Mediam III, Vil 2.67, 2. 85 1-B 
2. 33, ‘ S 2.50 1-C 


Low IV, V 


It was concluded that averages use 
ful for analysis of costs would be ob 
tained by segregating the data, first, in 
accordance with this grouping and, 
then establishing separate averages for 
each group of regions. 

The following considerations shou!d 
be borne in mind in using the Tables: 

a. The data are based, and will con- 
tinue to be based, on actual operating 
expense figures as shown on the oper 
ating statements (form FPHA-621) 
submitted by the local authorities. 

b. There are less than 400 PWA 
and PL-412 developments (excluding 
Puerto Rico) in all, When _ broken 
down in detailed tabulations in order 
to develop bases (size of metropolitan 
district and size of project) for analyz 


ber of developments represented by 
each of the averages shown on the 
Tables is, in some instances, rather 
small. In such cases, the reliability of 
the average is open to question. 

c. Use of these Tables, then, is one 
approach to the problem of developing 
operating cost criteria that will be a 
useful tool in the management of the 
low-rent program. On the basis of ex- 
perience gained in the use of this tool, 
we expect to refine it and to make it 
increasingly reliable. The averages and 
ranges should not be regarded as rigid 
limits within which costs must come, 
but should be used primarily to isolate 
cases requiring further analysis. 

d. Due regard should be given to: 

(1) Changes in the wage and 
price level in the locality 1944- 
1945. 

(2) Special considerations affect 
ing a particular development which 
would warrant a management ex- 
pense figure above or below the averaye 
shown on the Tables. 


since 


NAHO Comments 


This material on management ex- 





resents the kind of study and the type 
of data that the FPHA central office 
should give attention to in increasing 
measure. These “norms” can not and 
should not be developed to any extent 
by local authorities; neither should they 
be a major responsibility of regional 
FPHA offices, inasmuch as such offices 
are operating and service agencies. The 
FPHA central office, however, removed 
somewhat from the pressure of imme 
diate “front line” problems, is in a 
good position to analyze current oper 
ating experience and to formulate det 
initions of policies and standards that 
can be both helpful and reliable oper- 
ating yardsticks, 

Sut, valuable as the above Circular 
may prove to be, it should be pointed 
out that it has an obvious limitation: 
it assumes that an acceptable job 1s 
being done with the money expended. 
For example, if the management ex- 
penses for a given housing develop- 
ment are $2.50 per unit per month, this 
figure is highly acceptable from a dol- 
lars and cents standpoint, but the fig- 
ures themselves do not tell anything 
about what is being provided for the 






















































































ing management expenses, the num pense averages, it would seem, rep- money. Upon analysis, it may be dis 
TABLE |- 
MANAGEMENT EXPENSE 
PWA, and PL 412 DEVELOPMENTS (1945) 
for use in Regions 
Hit & Vill ’ 
Size of Metropolitan District 
TEM peer deel 50, 000- 250, 000- 500, 000- 1,000, 000 
Ratrapes ites 250, 000 500, 000 1, 000, 000 or more 
District 
PUM AVERAGES 
Size of development: CN see 
less than 100 $3.35 | 
100-249 2.85 $2.85 $2.95 
250-499 2. 25 2.75 2.80 $2.60 
500-999 2.15 2.60 
1,000 or more 
PUM RANGE FOR MIDDLE 50% OF DEVELOPMENTS 
Size of development: 

less than 100 2.85-3.75 
100-249 2.65-3.15 2.65-2.95 2.90-3.05 
250-499 2. 20-2.30 2.70-2.85 2. 15-2.90 2.55-2.95 
500-998 2.00-2.35 2.55-2.75 
1,000 or more 


























EXAMPLE OF HOW TABLE WORKS—BASIS OF FIGURES 


Assume an estimated Management Expense of $3.10 for PL 412 de- 
velopment of 300 units located in a metropolitan district of 125,000 


population. 


Referring to this table, we find that the average appli- 


cable to the above development is $2.75. The range for the middie 


0 ee" cent of developments having the same characteristics is $2.70- 
$2. Therefore, the estimate of $3.10 is out of line and warrants 


justification or further analysis. 


BASIS OF FIGURES 
The averages given oe table are based on actual experience of 97 
n 








in ‘calendar year 1945, in which 
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iil and vii whose fiscal years yor 


exp averaged $2.6 


and $2.85 per unit-month respectively as compared to an average of 


$2.70 incurred for this item by all regions. 
management expense of PL 4}2 


The all regional average 
and PWA developments whose fiscal 


years ended in calendar year 1944 was $2.62 per unit-month. 


Because of extreme variations found in the case of individual develop- 
ments, the average used is the median with exactly one-half the de- 


velopments above and exactly one-half below the average. 


The ex- 


tent of these variations may be inferred from data shown in the table 


above, in which the spread in the average 


for the 





middie 50 per cent of developments is given for each category. Alt 
figures were rounded to the nearest multiples of 5 cents. 
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covered that many management prac 
tices and services are entirely unsatis 
factory—that there are poor resident 
management relations, inferior building 


collection record, etc. are established on the basis of a statis 

Thus while the formula that has tical “median” of 
been developed by the FPHA central 
office has much merit, it must be recog 


similar operations 
and, therefore, do not necessarily throw 
light on the actual efficiency’ and qual 































































































and grounds maintenance, a poor rent nized that the budget “norms” used ity of management performance. 
TABLE i-C 
MANAGEMENT EXPENSE 
PWA, and PL 4i2 DEVELOPMENTS (1945) 
for use in Regions 
iVé Vv 
Size of Metropolitan District 
Outside of 
IT ¥ a _ ™ 
EM Netrepe! iten 50, 000 100, 000 250, 000 500 , 000 
Dietrict 100, 000 250, 000 500, 000 1,000, 000 
PUM AVERAGES 
Size of development: 
less than 100 $2.90 
100-249 2.60 $2.35 $2.40 $2.60 
250-499 2.60 2.05 2.10 2.25 
500-999 1.90 L/ $2.45 
PUM RANGE FOR MIDDLE 50% OF DEVELOPMENTS 
Size of development: 
less than 100 2.75-3.15 
100-249 2.30-2.75 2.20-2.75 2.35-2.45 2. 50-3.05 7 
250-499 2.55-2.65 1.85-2.30 2.00-2.15 2. 25-2.0 
300-999 1.90-2.05 J/ 2.45-2. 50 
L/ Includes one development with more than 1,000 units. 








EXAMPLE OF HOW TABLE WORKS—BASIS OF FIGURES 


Assume an estimated M te of $2.40 for a PL 412 de- 
velopment of 325 units located in a “metropolitan district of 300,000 
population. Referring to this table we find that the average applicable 





$2.33 and $2.50 per unit-month respectivel y @s compared to an aver- 
age of $2.70 incurred for this item by'‘all regions. The all regional 
average management expenses of PL 412 and PWA developments 


to the above development is $2.25. The range for the middie 50 per 
cent of developments having the same characteristics is $2.25-$2.30. 
Therefore, the estimate of $2.40 is out of line and warrants justifica- 
tion or further analysis. 


BASIS OF FIGURES 


weeee fiscal years ended in calendar year 1944 was $2.62 per unit- 
month. 

Because of extreme variations found in the case of individual develop- 
ments, the average used is the median with exactly one-half the de- 
velopments above and exactly one-half below the average. The extent 
of these variations may be inferred from data shown in the table 





The averages given in this table are based on actual experience of 
169 developments located in Regions IV and V. 
ended in calendar year 1945, in which management expense averaged 


, whose 


iscal years, 


above, in which the spread in the average management expense for 
the middie 50 per cent of developments is 
All figures were rounded to the nearest multiples of 5 cents. 


given for each category. 





PLAYGROUND NEEDS: A Record of British Opinion 


The Society of Women Housing 
Managers (an English association con- 
cerned with training men and women 
for the housing management _ profes- 
sion in accordance with the principles 
of Octavia Hill) some time ago dis- 
tributed questionnaires on the layout 
of playgrounds and other elements in 
neighborhood and town planning. 
Complete tabulation of all the ques- 
tionnaires was held up by wartime 
pressures; however, the Society was 
able to tabulate about 500 returns cov- 
ering the playgrounds questions. A 
summary of these returns is reprinted 
below from the June issue of the 
ciety’s Quarterly Bulletin. 

The following explanation precedes 
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the summary: “Although the sample is 
obviously too small for a true statistical 
enquiry, some tentative conclusions 
have been drawn where the voting was 
very decided and where account could 
be taken also of individual tenants’ re 
marks and managers’ observations. 
It would be a help to know if any man 
ager dissents from the conclusions, as, 
if not, they might be assumed to be 
fairly representative of more places and 
tenants than were 
the statistics.” 

The complete text of the summary 
is as follows: 

Widespread dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing provision of play places was ex- 
pressed by parents. In the cities, this 


actually included in 


amounted to 82 per cent, although most 
lived in flats where. children could 
safely play in the yards round the 
blocks. Even on new estates in or near 
smaller towns, 65 per cent were dissat- 
ished. The chief complaint was that 
children of all ages had to play in the 
street for want of anywhere better to 
play (this is analyzed later) and 37 
per cent of all tenants said there’ was 
no playground within reasonable dis 
tance. 

The questionnaire asked whether it 
was considered better for children of 
all ages to share one playground or for 
the older ones to be provided for apart 
from the “under fives.” The majority 
of parents favored the former, but this 
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is misleading (a) because very few had 
any experience of the latter and (b) 
because analysis of the children’s habits 
showed that, in fact, these did vary 
as between the age-groups. 

Where the “under fives” played, for 
example, was a matter of distance. On 
outlying estates, most of them used 
their own gardens but almost as many 
played in the road beyond. Scarcely one 
went to the park or to neighboring 
fields and waste spaces, because these 
were not near enough. The fact that 
such young children can not walk far 
and must in any case be within sight 
and call of their mothers is too ob- 
vious to need mention; yet how often 
are the sandpits provided for them 
placed within view of the homes of 
more than a few? 


School Children 


Of the school children, however, 
only 19 per cent on cottage estates used 
the gardens. Some played on waste 
stretches, 27 per cent went to parks 
or recreation grounds, but the majority 
simply played in the street. This tallies 
with what one observes. Clearly, the 
gardens are too small to satisfy ener- 
getic creatures over four years old, apart 
from the fact that few fathers would 
let them spoil their flower-beds and 
vegetables. Besides, the estate roads, 
apart from being handy, have obvious 
advantages for play—the surface is 
good for all ball games, for chalking, 
for hop-scotch, etc.; they are more 
varied and interesting than a single 
rectangular playground;* you are sure 
of an ample supply of playfellows; and 
the occasional lorry, delivery van, or 
adult on a bicycle is an added excite- 
ment. In fact, children under fourteen 
or fifteen years old will probably al- 
ways play in the street in the dinner- 
hour or for other short intervals and 
many may still prefer it even when 
sufficient suitable playgrounds are 
equipped within easy reach. On the 
other hand, in big cities as many school 
children went to parks or recreation 
grounds as played in the street, and 
that was nearly twice as many as 
played in the yards of their flats. 


Older Children’s Needs 


The children over school age form a 
third group. They do not, of course, 
use their gardens, and from observa- 
tion one would say they do not rush 
out into the street for short play in- 
tervals so much as the younger chil- 
dren, though tend to gather at street 
corners in gangs of an evening. But 
they go further afield, bicycling or to 
sports grounds if they do not go to pic- 
tures or to clubs. Even on cottage es- 
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tates, 54 per cent of the older boys and 
girls went frequently to sports grounds 
of some kind or other. 


The Society’s Recommendations 


This suggests that estates should be 
planned with provisions something on 
the following lines: 

(1) Plenty of play-corners through- 
out for the “under fives” so that when 
not in their own gardens they can play 
within sight of their homes. Simple 
sandpits should be provided, but the 
sand must be changed regularly. Pad- 
dling pools come next in popularity, 
but if they are at all near the houses 
they should be small enough and shal- 
low enough not to attract the older 
children, and the water will need 
changing. 

(2) A playground for children of 
school age within walking distance of 
all the houses. Seventy per cent of the 
parents said one-half mile was too far. 
Certainly at this stage children do not 
enjoy walking, and will tend to play a 
makeshift sort of cricket in their own 
yard if they have to walk twenty min- 
utes to reach a decent pitch. The small 
children will, of course, be able to go 
to such a playground when taken by 
their elder brothers and sisters. If 
possible, part of the site should be 
“wild” with tree stumps and boulders 
and hollows where imaginative games 
of adventure can be played. (The 
bombed sites in cities have proved very 
popular. ) 

There should be a free space of hard 
ground for ball games, and an area 
equipped with apparatus; most of this 
should be suitable for children over 
five years—a slide, full-size swings, and 
a big see-saw; but if possible a “jungle- 
gymn” and a small swing should also 
be provided for the younger ones who 
may come along. All children are at- 
tracted by water and the paddling pool 
here ought to be big enough to serve 
as a boating pool as well. 





Supervision Wanted 


Ninety-one per cent of the parents 
said unconditionally that supervision is 
necessary in equipped playgrounds. But 
managers probably know more about 
the supervisors than many parents and 
might advocate the supersession of the 
tyrannical park-keeper by a guardian 
more sympathetic with children—a 
younger person with a knowledge of 
first-aid and the sense to leave them as 
much freedom as possible, but to sug- 
gest or teach new games when the 
children want them. 

Ninety-five per cent of the parents 
also held that w.c.s. and drinking water 
ought to be provided on all such play- 





grounds. The supervisor should see 
that both are used and kept hygienic. 
It is also important that the play ap- 
paratus should be frequently inspected 
and kept in repair. 


Rainy Day Needs 


The enquiry revealed that 97 per 
cent of the children had nowhere to 
play in wet weather. In one of the 
London parks, swings and other ap- 
paratus have been set up under each 
arch of a railway viaduct and here 
crowds can be seen enjoying them- 
selves under cover on a rainy day. 
Parents were asked if they would let 
their children use a roofed-in play- 
ground, and 73 per cent said yes, un- 
conditionally, while another 7 per cent 
said yes, for the older children, or if 
supervised, or with other such qualifica- 
tions. This is surely an experiment 
which might usefully be tried out in 
any area. 

Some school yards are partly roofed- 
in, but few (if any) have games ap- 
paratus under ‘cover. In any case, 
parents were not wholly favourable to 
the idea of using schools for play out 
of school hours. A high percentage 
(88 per cent in cities) wanted inde- 
pendent play centres run in the even- 
ings and during holidays, where the 
children could learn hobbies as well as 
team games and go for rambles tn 
summer. But only half approved of 
using school grounds, and 18 per cent 
said that although it was better than 
nothing, the children really needed a 
change from the atmosphere and sur- 
roundings at school. 

The entrance to a public playground 
is sometimes a danger-spot, and ex- 
periments might be made with tun- 
nelled exits and entrances for children, 
so successful in Sweden. 

(3) Sports fields for tennis and team 
games should be provided for the chil- 
dren over fourteen and fifteen years. 
Sixty-three per cent of the parents 
thought that these should not be more 
than one-half mile from their homes, 
but this would rarely be practicable, 
and for organized sport the boys and 
girls would surely be prepared to go 
further. 

It is realised, of course, that children 
differ greatly from one another and do 
not all conform to the characteristics 
of their age-group. But until an ex- 
periment is made in providing such dif- 
ferent playgrounds as are suggested 
above, it can not be known how far 
they will be appreciated. A different 
layout of municipal parks might enable 
most of them—and attractions for the 
parents as well—to be focused on one 
spot. 
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NO HIGH-INCOME FAMILY LEASES 
As part of a drive to have high 
income tamilies move out of low-rent 
housing developments, the Housing 
Authority of the Birmingham District 
adopted a new policy effective July 1, 
as follows: higher-income families no 
longer have leases and, further, are 
required to pay their rent weekly. 


FOOTBALL CLINIC IN PHILADELPHIA 

A three-day football clinic was spon 
sored by The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority from July 31 through Au- 
gust 2 this summer to improve the 
quality and safety of teen-age football 
and to foster good sportsmanship on 
and off the playing field. Open to il 
boys over twelve years old and to all 
interested adults, the clinic consisted of 
lectures by outstanding college and 
high school football players, forum dis 
cussions, moving pictures, and dem 
onstrations. 


MAINTENANCE INSPECTION SHEET 

Families moving into Merrimack 
Park—a 500-family “671” development 
of the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority—are asked to re 
port on the condition of their new 
homes on special maintenance inspec- 
tion forms. The forms are then turned 
over to the maintenance department, 
which makes the necessary repairs and 
assigns charges either to the tenants 
or the Authority, depending on the 
nature of the work. 

The items the tenants are asked to 
check on are the following: space 
heater, cooking range, hot water heater, 
refrigerator and equipment, window 
shades, window screens, door screens, 
doors, glass, walls, floors, woodwork, 
plumbing, closet curtain rods, shrub- 
bery and grounds, keys, electrical fix 
tures, and general condition. 


JANITORIAL EQUIPMENT 

In addition to the various tools and 
equipment needed for cleaning a build 
ing, janitors need special tools for the 
boiler room, lawn and play areas, and 
for minor repair jobs. A list of stand 
ard tools for these purposes was drawn 
up by Dr. H. H. Linn, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in one of his 
eleven pamphlets on building mainte 
nance. 

Equipment requirements in these 
categories will, of course, vary with the 
size of the development, the type of 
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facilities, the climate, etc. 


Standard boiler room tools: 
1 coal shove ] flu craper 
ash shov Iw barrow 
slice bar l 


1 
| 
| 
l poker 
l 
| 


dge hammer 
meta ash cans or tubs 
hire hoc | blow-off wrench 
50-foot hose with (standard % 


inch rubber wn 


Standard lawn and play area tools: 
| 16-inch hand lawn mower 
| 50-foot section of %%4-inch rubber lawn 
hose per 5000 square feet of lawn 

sprinkler per 15,000 square feet of lawn 
(hose and sprinkler 


requirements wil 
vary for different areas because of dif 
ferences in rainfall, soil, etc.) 

adjustable hose nozzk 

pair hose pliers 

16-inch garden rak: 

metal lawn broom of the so-called broon 


rake type 
1 small hand grass sickle 
1 pair grass shears 
| pair pruning shears tor shrubbery 
1 garden spade (round nose, short handle) 
1 No. 2 shovel (round nose, long handle) 
] garden hoe (double faced) 
1 axe (single bit) 
1 ice breaker or sput 
1 18-inch snow shove 
1 24-inch snow pusher 


Standard miscellaneous small tools: 


1 16-ounce claw hammer 





Pi 


+> % w <ariver (different sizes) 
onh wrench (S8-inch and 12-inch 
nch crescent wrench 
| set Sullson wrenches 
c iW 


] cut saw, 22 inches long, 10-point 


| rip-saw, 26 inches long, 6-point 
U-inch hacksaw with black 
l4-inch jack plan 
wood chisels ( inch and l-inch) 
10-in ratchet brace with complete sets 
bits and drills trom %-inch to l-inel 
Ww ize, in s -inch preads 
1 irking gauge wood ) 
| nat 
g " 
old chisels ( inch and = l-inch) 
S-anch tr square (metal) 
24-inch steel square 
1 24-inch wrecking bar 
| 6-toot coil spring rule 
ou cans (small and medium) 
combination oil stone (coarse and fine) 
1 pair S-inch pliers with side-cutter for 
wire 


] pair tin snips 


files, miscellaneous assortment 


bench grinder (hand style, 5-inch x 1- 
inch wheel) 
hand drill and set of drill 


| 


1 adjustable hand scraper 


1 bench with vise 


MAINTENANCE SHOP 


At work in the well-equipped maintenance 
shop of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Muncie, Indiana are Les Davis (left) and Paul 
Moore, two members of the Authority's four- 
man maintenance stoff. in its 1945 1 


first class condition. We have had many com- 
pliments on the general appearance of the 
project both from Muncie people and strangers 
just passing ——— the city. Each mon is 





report, the Authority says: “The maintenance 
staff has done an excellent job in keeping 
the lawns and buildings in good repair. These 
men take a great deal of pride in Munsyana 
Homes and want to keep the appearance in 


g Pp uties, and between them 
there is very little maintenance work that 
must be done by outside help. This has kept 
maintenance costs at a reasonable figure.” 
Munsyona Homes, the Authority's low-rent 
development, houses 278 families. 
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PERSONNEL POLICY 

The problem discussed in the May editorial (the difh- 
culty of holding competent, well-trained personnel in the 
public housing field), is very serious and the National As 
sociation of Housing Officials is quite right in doing all ‘t 
can do to get to the bottom of it and to try to find a solu 
tion. It can hardly be overlooked, I believe, that training 1n 
public housing is very admirable training for work in pri 
vate enterprise housing. The broad community knowledge 
one gets in public housing work, as well as the very prac- 
tical experience of participating in large-scale planning and 
in the employment of all those professions and skills that 
are used in the construction industry, quite naturally makes 
public housing personnel well fitted for private housing en 
terprise. In the long run I should hope they would even 
contribute very much to the improvement of ethics and 
practices in that area of our economy. 

Frankly, I have no recommendations to make or any 
very valuable suggestions. | do not think it likely that the 
public will ever pay as high monetary rewards as will suc 
cessful private enterprise. Public housing must rely for its 
appeal upon the service instinct which is deep in most of 
us. Perhaps it ought to be recognized that there will always 
be a considerable turnover and that, therefore, an adequate 
training and in-service promotion policy should be adopted. 
But here, of course, our precious local autonomy stands in 
the way. 

Bryn ]. Hovde, New York City 


ANNUAL MEETING REGISTRATION FEE 

Reference Annual Meeting Registration Plans A and B, 
the question in the minds of a number of staff members is: 

May they register, as in the past, and attend only such 
meetings and luncheons, etc., as they select? Some of the 
assistants think $5 registration fee is too high. 

Mary C. Maher, Cleveland 

|The Association’s answer to Miss Maher was that the $5 
basic registration fee is, in effect, a $3 fee for the privilege 
of attending all meeting sessions—plus $2 for a copy of the 
meeting proceedings (representing actual cost of preparation 
and reproduction). In addition, under the “all-expense” plan 
of registration fee, another $10 is being added to the basic 
$5 to cover the cost of three luncheon sessions and the an- 
nual dinner meeting—each luncheon costing $2 and the 
dinner $4. The Association decided to experiment with this 
“all-expense” plan this year on the advice of other member 
ship organization officials who feel it is a good device for 
enlisting full participation in all the events of a meeting. 
Since the speakers at the luncheon sessions and dinner are 
among the most outstanding guests of the meeting, the As- 
sociation was particularly anxious to have all meeting dele- 
gates in attendance. Hence the $15 registration fee. 

The Association would welcome additional comments and 
suggestions on this year’s plan. | 


LITERARY SECTION FOR JOURNAL 

I had hoped that by fall the JournaL would have ex 
panded to such an extent that it would carry at least every 
other month a complete literary page or section. . . . 


]. H. Bunzel, Pittsburgh 
g 
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MANAGEMENT TRAINING 

A note of appreciation for Mrs. Rosahn’s NAHO Journar 
articles on housing management training. As a member of 
the Pacific Southwest NAHO Council and its Personnel 
and Training Committee, | plan to discuss with the Com 
mittee Mrs, Rosahn’s three main proposals. 

I was happy to note Mrs. Rosahn’s use of cases illustrat 
ing training problems. Perhaps the most important first steps 
in the very necessary campaign for housing management 
training are those that would formulate and get general 
agreement on a minimum basic training program for and 
with all local housing authorities. Mrs. Rosahn has no doubt 
discussed with FPHA Central Office some such proposals. 

Suggestion No. 3 regarding NAHO Regional Conferences 
would be, I think, rather easily possible to act upon, par- 
ticularly with respect to “at least one paper . . . . devoted to 
the broad philosophy and aims of public housing, so that 
new authority members and directors will have the benefit 
of a kind of ‘orientation’ course.” 

Regarding suggestion No. 2, it would seem that the 
Region IV Home Study Course, which we have been con- 
sidering for adaptation and use here, would be supple- 
mented, if not superseded by field training conferences. 

Suggestion No. 1, as far as 1 am concerned, meets a real 
need which I would like to see acted upon in the near 
future. In this connection, how do the universities and col 
leges tie in? 

I do hope that Mrs. Rosahn will continue to contribute 
training articles to the JouRNAL. 

Arthur E. Schroeder, San Francisco 


MONTHLY REPORT TO COMMISSIONERS 
Why not do an article or editorial on the desirability of 
monthly reports from executive staffs to the commissioners 
of local housing authorities? It seems to me that in so 
many cases the commissioners are left so relatively unin- 
formed that we have here one of the most serious situations 
in the public housing field. I think the executive head has a 
positive responsibility to tell his commissioners not only 
what he would like them to do, but also to present them a 
detailed report on his own stewardship, including such 
down-to-earth material as how much money he collected, 
how much he failed to collect, how much he spent as com- 
pared with what he has to spend, and other honest-to-God 
material. Does this make sense? 
H. R. Emory, Wilmington, North Carolina 


FIVE-DAY WEEK 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the Mid 
west Regional Council of NAHO, the suggestion was made 
that NAHO, through one of its committees or its central 
office, explore the possibility of local housing authorities 
putting a five-day, forty-hour week into effect. This may be 
in line with the present trend and in line with the Federal 
Public Housing Authority’s practice. 

Our Board did not make a recommendation but did ask 
that the matter be discussed. 

Milton Shufro, Chicago 
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COLEMAN WOODBURY 
as of the 15th of this month became a 
visiting professor at the University of Wis- 


consin He will undertake some — special 
housing research studies there and will as 
sist in the development of a curriculum in 
city and regional planning and in_ housing 
Before settling down to any extended work 
on either assignment, however, Mr. Wood 
bury will attend the Eighteenth International 
Congress and Exhibition of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning, 
which will convene in Hastings, England on 
October (see July Journal, page 139). Mr. 
Woodbury left the National Housing Agency 
early this summer, after serving as one of its 
Assistant Administrators since August 1942 


JOHN IHLDER 

is also planning to go to England next month 
to attend the meeting of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning. 
He will go as a NAHO delegate, as will Mr. 
Woodbury (Mr. Woodbury, in addition, is 
attending as a member of the executive com 
mittee of the Federation). 


CATHERINE BAUER WURSTER 
will also attend the meeting in England, the 
Journal learned just as it was to go to press. 


SYDNEY MASLEN 

has been appointed the Executive Vice-Presi 
dent of the Washington Housing Association, 
succeeding Mrs. Helen Duey Hoffman as the 
Association’s executive ofhcer. Mr. Maslen 
leaves the Committee on Housing of the 
Community Service of New York to take 
his new appointment. He has been Secretary 
of the Committee for the past several years. 


CHARLES ABRAMS 

this summer was in Europe as one of a 20- 
member delegation of college and university 
professors who were studying the economic 
structure of war devastated areas. 


HUGH R. POMEROY, 

NAHO’s former Executive Dhirector, last 
month debated with Herbert U. Nelson, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, on the radio 
program “Wake Up, America.”” Mr. Pomeroy 
expressed what was labeled the “public hous- 
ing” point of view with resnect to a five- 
point program that Mr. Nelson proposed for 
solving the current housing shortage, which 
program, in brief, called for removal of all 
controls on construction materials and labor, 
defeat of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, and 
a “balanced budget.” The broadcast was 
transcribed and was released to 110 radio 
stations in 40 states. 


EMMETT BALLARD 

late last month resigned as Executive Direc- 
tor of the Kansas City, Missouri, Authority 
to enter the real estate business. He was 
succeeded by Paul R. McCauley, former man- 
ager of the PWA development in Oklahoma 
City, Will Rogers Courts. 


IRA BACH 

has been appointed Executive Director of the 
Cook County Housing Authority. He leaves 
his present post as Director of Planning for 
the Chicago Housing Authority, which he 
has held for the past year. Previously he was 
Director of the Tri-County Regional Planning 
Commission in Denver, Colorado. 
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State Housing Action 


OH1IO—Appropriates $6 Million 

The special session of the Ohio legis 
lature that met late last month appro 
priated $6 million to finance temporary 
veterans housing. The funds will be 
allocated to the counties on the basis 
ot population. Responsibility for de 
velopment and management of the 
resultant housing will rest with the 
county Deadline for 
expenditures of funds is December 31, 
1949, and the life of the temporary 
housing is limited to 1951. 


commiusisoncers. 


Impetus for the measure came from 
some of the larger cities, notably Cleve 


CHARLES DANA LOOMIS 

has resigned as Director of Public Relations 
of the Housing Authority of Baltumore City 
to return to the practice ol architecture He 
had been with the Authority since its begin 
ning, having been associated with 
housing since 1933 


RUDOLPH NEDVED 
has taken a position with Milwaukee County, 
Wisconsin, as the director of a large-scale 


public 


program of single-unit veterans housing that 
is to be financed with tunds advanced by the 
county. To take on this job, Mr. Nedved 
gave up the directorship of the Milwaukee 
City Housing Authority, where he had been 
since January 1945, having been appointed 
the Authority's first director. Richard Perrin 
has succeeded him there as Acting Executive 
Director 


ISRAEL RAFKIND 

as of October 1 will become associated with 
American Community Builders, Incorporated, 
organized firm that 
plans to specialize in large-scale housing 
operations. Mr. Rafkind will leave his pres 
ent position as comptroller of FPHA’s Region 
Il office. He has been with FPHA since 1943 
and before that time was assistant to the 
budget ofhicer tor the National 
Agency. 


in Chicago—a newly 


Housing 





JAMES E. MILLER, 

former Manager of Elizabeth Park Homes in 
Akron, died last month. He was the Akron 
Authority's first manager and “grew up” 
with Elizabeth Homes, its first project, built 
in 1940. 
the duties of managing a war housing de 
velopment. Mr. M. P. Lauer, the Authority's 
Director, writes that Mr Miller “worked 
ceaselessly at his job and the Housing Au 
thority will experience a real loss due to his 
passing. Mr. Miller was very well thought 
of in the community, as he was active in 


During the war, he also assumed 


any community program that was of vital 


interest to the City.” An editorial in a local 
paper also paid high tribute to Mr. Miller's 
housing career: “ what made him stand 


out among men and women of all races 
was his depth of understanding—his willing 
ness to respect another's viewpoint and not 
to be dogmatic in advancing his own ideas 
‘Jim’ Miller was the type of citizen who is 
an asset to any community. He did a great 
deal to advance the welfare of the members 
of his race, both in his paid job as a man 
ager of two housing projects and in his un 
paid work in his church, the Community 
Service center, and other public agencies.” 





land, which have been unable to take 
full advantage of the Title V program 
because of lack of local funds to pre- 
pare sites and install utilities. Now 
that federal funds are proving to be 
insufficient to move and convert as 
many units as had originally been 
planned, cities need the state money 
for these purposes, as well. The orig 
inal bill recommended by Governor 
Lausche had called for distribution of 
the $6 million to the counties on the 
basis of need, rather than of population 
and on the condition that the commun 
ities put up antoher 15 per cent of the 
amount they receive. However, the 
Governor's proposal was shelved and 


the alternate measure adopted, 


editorial in’ the 
Cleveland Press, Cuyahoga County (in 
which Cleveland is located’) stands to 
receive upward of $1 million from the 
new appropriation. The editorial goes 
on to suggest “that the Cuyahoga com 
missioners will look to Ernest J. Bohn, 
Director of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, to direct the spend 
ing of the veterans housing money. 
Bohn was perhaps the chief human 
factor in getting the legislature to take 
action on emergency housing relict 
after Governor Lausche had started the 
ball rolling. Bohn worked hard and 
conscientiously with the legislators, and 
used his great knowledge of the hous 
ing subject to good effect.” 


According to an 


MINNESOTA——Names Committee 

Minnesota Governor Thye on August 
27 appointed a nine-man committee “to 
study all phases of the housing situa 
tion” and report back to him on Sep 
tember 6. Appointment of the commit 
tee came as a result of the Governor's 
August 27 housing conference—a con 
ference in which state department 
heads, federal officials, and representa 
tives of the construction and timber in 
dustries discussed what action the state 
could take to speed up housebuilding. 
“Our first concern,” the Governor said, 
“must be measures that will speed up 
the production of materials and recog 
nizing that housing needed to relieve 
this emergency can be built only by 
easing the shortage of vital items.” 
Lumber and soil pipe were the critical 
items most frequently mentioned at the 
conference. 


Chairman of the newly-appointed 
Governor's committee is Roy Jewett, 
Executive Secretary of the Minnesota 
Postwar Planning Council. Stuart 
Rothman, NHA locality expediter, rep- 
resents NHA on the committee. 
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RESTRAINTS OF 

HOUSING CONSTRUC- 
TION SUBJECT TO U. S. 
ANTI-TRUST BUSTING 


Recognizing the immediate impor- 
tance of redoubling past efforts to 
eliminate unlawful restraints affecting 
the construction of housing, the United 
States Department of Justice has re- 
cently been calling attention to the 
fact that the facilities of its Antitrust 
Division are available to local agencies 
for this purpose. 

An agent of the Antitrust Division 
was at the NAHO headquarters build- 
ing recently and met with repre- 
sentatives of all the public adminis- 
tration organizations that share office 
space in the building. He urged the 
group to pass along the word to mu- 
nicipal officials that they should submit 
information that comes to their atten- 
tion on “restraints of trade” (not only 
in the construction industry but in any 
field) to the field offices of the Anti- 
trust Division in: Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle—or directly to 
the main office in Washington. 

Among the kinds of restraints that 
have been encountered in the building 
industry, the Antitrust officer 
are: 


said, 


“1. Distribution systems which per- 
mit products to be distributed only 
through approved jobbers who agree 
to observe fixed prices. (At the pres 
ent time a case prosecuting practices 
of this kind in the plumbing indus 
try is pending at Cleveland.) 

“2. Agreements not to use techno- 
logical improvements which would 
cheapen costs, such as_ prefabricated 
products. 

“3. Agreements between manutac 
turers, jobbers, or contractors and la- 
bor unions by which the unions agree 
to refuse to work on products manu- 
factured or sold by competitors of 
the manufacturers, 
tractors. 


jobbers, or con 


“4. Price fixing agreements, such as 
collusive bidding or using agreed-upon 
price lists, by manufacturers, jobbers, or 
contractors who are competitors.” 


Collusive Bids 


The Antitrust Division is particular- 
ly interested in tracking down cases of 
collusive bidding and lists the follow 
ing situations that should at once create 
suspicion and that merit being brought 
to the attention of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion: 


“1. A consistent pattern of distribu- 
tion of the low bid; e.g., in three bid 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


SA-1, BUDGET EXAMINER, AND 
ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 
EXAMINER 

The Civil Service Commission announces 
an examination for the above positions. Posi 
tions to be filled require persons of excep 
tional training and background in adminis 
trative work that has provided a broad know 
ledge of management principles and_ prac 
tices. No written test will be given; appli 
cants will be rated on their experience and 
training. Age limits are from 18 to 62 years. 
Salary—$7102 to $9975. Last filing date for 
the examination is September 25, 1946. Send 
applications (form 57) to W. A. McCoy, 
Chief, Examining and Personnel Utilization 
Division, Civil Service Commission, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. 


SA-2, 
YSTS 

Federal agency is recruiting administrative 
analysts to participate in management surveys; 
to evaluate methods and procedures employed 
in the operation of personnel offices; to de 
velop organization, stafing, and procedures 
patterns; and to perform related management 
analysis activities. Salary—$4000 to $5000 


ADMINISTRATIVE ANAL- 


openings involving the same three bid 
ders, a different bidder is repetitively 
low each third letting. 

“2. Price variations which, after 
figuring discounts, result in identical 
nets. 

“3. Price variations which after figur 
ing freight result in identical bids. 

“4. Even dollars and cents bids by 
other than the low bidder, indicating 
complimentary bids. 

“5. Repeated submitting of only one 
bid where multiple bids would normal 
ly be expected. 

“6. Uniform escalator clauses and 
schedules, or other uniform industry 
wide terms and condition.” 


EDITH ELMER WOOD— 


(Continued from page 206) 


ican housing collections in material on 
the history of housing in the United 
States previous to about 1925, and in 
material on European housing experi- 
ence. 

Inquiries should be address to either 
of the following: 

Dr. Horace E. Wood, 2nd., 

Newark Colleges, Rutgers University, 

40 Rector Street, 

Newark 2, New Jersey. 


Dr. Albert E. Wood, 
Biology Department, 
Amherst College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 


SP 21: 


SA-3, TRAINING OFFICERS 

Federal agency is looking for training of 
ficers to work in regional offices and veterans 
hospitals. Applicants must be veterans. Sal- 
arv—$3397 to $4149 


SA-4, MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—PA- 
CIFIC NORTHWEST 

University bureau of municipal research 
and service is looking for an assistant direc 
tor, to be in charge of field office; to con- 
duct surveys and research and provide a ref- 
erence service on problems of municipal gov- 
ernment; to assist main office in gathering in- 
formation and making contacts. Within the 
next year or two may also have opportunity 
to develop inservice training program for 
public employees. Should have ability in re- 
search and analysis; some writing ability and 
experience would also be helpful. Must also 
be able to establish good working relation- 
ships with a wide variety of people. A per- 
son with qualifications could also 
teach evening classes. Salary $3420 plus 
additional pay for any teaching. 


proper 


POSITION WANTED 


SW-1, Male, 30 years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT; CO-OPS 

Three years with FPHA, now as manager 
of trailer project of mixed occupancy; six 
months as attendant in neuropsychiatric ward; 
six months with cooperative society. 
tion—B.S. sociology: M.A. history 


Educa 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active 
Individual Associate 


Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409) 


Sustaining ...... 
and upward 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 
on request. 
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